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Scratchboard Drawing for Pittsburgh Steel Company by William Pendred 


New Blooming-Slabbing Mill Shapes More Steel 


The rolling of steel will soon take on 
a deeper and more powerful signifi- 
cance when Pittsburgh Steel’s new 
seven million dollar high lift blooming- 
slabbing mill goes into operation be- 
fore the first of next year. Another 
important step in the company’s 
Program of Progress will have been 
completed. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company’s expan- 
sion program is on the move—more 
raw material will be provided—blast 
furnace capacity will be increased— 


open hearth furnaces enlarged—a fifty 
percent increase at the ingot level—an 
extra half million tons of steel per year. 

In this giant new blooming-slabbing 
mill glowing steel ingots will thunder 
back and forth, spitting sparks and 
rumbling as they are reduced in cross 
section and lengthened into blooms 
and slabs. Heavier ingots will be han- 
dled than in the past and at a greater 
speed. Quality will be maintained— 
production increased. 

From the new mill will come more 


high quality steel—steel that will be 
channeled into the Pittsburgh seam- 
less tube, rod and wire mills. Later, 
slabs for the new 66-inch hot strip- 
sheet mill, now under construction, 
will also be rolled on the blooming- 
slabbing mill. 

The increased volume of steel rush- 
ing from this massive new mill will 
help answer the universal cry for more 
steel products to maintain a free world 
through adequate supplies of both 
military and civilian goods. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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SO YOU WANT 


TO INVEST 





..dor Growth” 


| enna YOU'RE A YOUNG MAN 

with a good job and a salary 
that covers your current needs. 
You’ve got ample insurance, enough 
set aside for emergencies, and a 
modest surplus that you’d like to 
invest. 


You’ve got time to watch some 
company grow, and you can forego 
dividends now for the sake of seeing 
your capital grow with the com- 
pany. In short, you can afford a risk 
—if it’s a good one. 

So you’re looking for a company 
with expanding operations, one that 
should become increasingly success- 
ful with the years. A company with 
alert, aggressive management ready 
to exploit some new product or de- 
velop new markets. Perhaps one 
with a foothold in an industry that’s 
just getting started. 


Hard to find? Yes. But we've 
helped thousands of people find just 
this kind of investment opportunity 
—without charge or obligation of 
any kind. 


If you want to start today on a 
better estate for tomorrow, just ask 
for the help you need at any of our 
100 offices. We'll be glad to put you 
in touch with our manager in the 
office nearest you. Simply address— 


Department SE-73 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


*Other current advertisements of this 
firm deal with Safety and Income as in- 
vestment objectives. We'll be glad to 
send copies of these, or prepare a special 
investment program for your situation. 
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a Record, 


the Underwood Sundstrand 
automoarie Printing Calculator! 


Looks like only one machine! 


But this new Underwood Sundstrand 
Automatic Printing Calculator is 
really two different machines in 
one! 


With many advantages for both 
large and small businesses. 


...It’s a Calculator that keeps a 
two-color printed record of every 
operation...plus the automatic Credit 
Balance feature. 


...It’s a General-Purpose... Multi- 
Purpose Adding-Figuring Machine 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines... Accounting Machines... 
Typewriters... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


that will come up quickly with all the 
right answers. 


With it, an operator can do one type 
of job after another—without moving 
from one machine to another. 


Jobs...from payrolls to inventories. 
From computing interest to figuring 
statistical calculations. 


It reduces your investment in equip- 
ment...in personnel...in desk space. 
Saves money, time and effort. 


Yet...the new Underwood Sund- 


Name 


strand Automatic Printing Calculator 
performs all of its various operations 
with only a 10-key keyboard. 


Only 10 numeral keys... touch- 
operated to speed the work... cut 
tiresome headswing and attendant 
errors. 


Get full information about this im- 
portant new feature-packed two-in-one 
machine. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it... 
right now. 


“FW-1i-51 

UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me your folder on the new Underwood Sundstrand 
Automatic Printing Calculator. 





Company. 





Street. 





City 











Wage Boosts Coming—Prices Will Follow 


Led by steel workers, CIO intends to blast another hole in wage ceilings, 


using strikes if necessary. The inevitable result will be further price increases 


abor has had things pretty much 
i, its own way during the period 
of alleged economic stabilization over 
the past year. True, wages as well 
as prices are theoretically under con- 
trol, but wage stabilization has been 
hardly more than a gesture. The 
Wage Stabilization Board originally 
set out to limit wage raises to ten per 
cent of the January 1950 level, though 
at the time the cost of living had 
risen by less than this from the chosen 
base date. But by now the formula 
has been punched so full of holes that 
it permits raises of about 15 per cent. 

This has come about in various 
ways. When labor pulled its repre- 
sentatives out of Government stabili- 
zation agencies in protest against 
wage policy, President Truman ab- 
jectly surrendered and replaced the 
existing Wage Stabilization Board 
with another body set up along lines 
dictated by labor, whose leaders have 
had clear sailing ever since. In rapid 
succession, the new body removed 
from effective control escalator wage 
agreements based on living costs, 
“annual improvement” raises based 
on assumed increases in productivity 
and fringe benefits such as pension, 
health and welfare plans. 


Rallying Cry 


But labor leaders are not satisfied. 
Shouting their favorite slogan, “equal- 
ity of sacrifice,” CIO officials at their 
recent convention made it clear that 
they want higher wages, that they will 
fnot permit the WSB to stand in their 
way, and that if necessary they will 
not hesitate to call strikes. It is quite 
irrelevant that we are engaged in a 
war and vitally need every bit of pro- 
duction we can obtain ; this considera- 
tion did not noticeably deter strikes 
during World War II. It is also 
irrelevant that labor has made fewer 
sacrifices to date than has any other 
group, showing steady gains in “real” 
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Harris & Ewing 


earnings after adjustment for changes 
in living costs. 

The first ClO target will be the 
steel industry, whose union contract 
expires at the end of the year. The 
exact nature and extent of USW de- 
mauds has not yet been announced, 
but it is a foregone conclusion that the 
cost will considerably exceed the ap- 
proximately five cents an hour by 
which steel wages fall short of the 
present ceiling under the WSB for- 
mula. It is now expected that the 
cost of wages and fringe benefits to 
be asked would, if granted, raise steel 
wages some 25 per cent above the 
January 1950 level. 

Steel companies cannot afford to 
grant any such increase as this with- 
out obtaining higher prices. Their 
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record 1950 earnings will doubtless 
be stressed by the union during ne- 
gotiations, but since then both taxes 
and operating costs have risen 
sharply. Hence, although ingot pro- 
duction in the first nine months of 
1951 was nearly ten per cent larger 
than in the same period a year ear- 
lier, profits have dropped substan- 
tially—by 25 per cent for U. S. Steel, 
by 26 per cent for Bethlehem, by 30 
per cent for Republic. And further 
tax increases are due at the turn of 
the year. 

Labor union politics demands that 
union leaders continuously obtain— 
or appear to obtain—new benefits for 
their members. This puts a premium 
on belligerence and forces union 
leaders, regardless of facts, to adopt 
the unvarying attitude that wages are 
too low and corporate profits too 
high, and that all the union member- 
ship needs to do to improve its lot is 
to demand an additional share of cor- 
porate earnings. Under such leader- 
ship, it is not surprising that we have 
seen a plethora of wildcat strikes, in- 
dicating enough unrest among the 
rank and file to ensure that any strike 
called will be fully effective. . 


Solemn Farce 


The Government cannot afford to 
sit idly by and see production dis- 
rupted in the vital steel industry. But 
that is what will happen if the WSB 
holds the steel workers within the 
bounds of the present formula; it will 
also occur if the Government permits 
over-ceiling wage increases without 
assurance to employers of compen- 
sating price increases. Thus, we are 
likely to witness once more the sol- 
emn farce of a Federal agency, 
charged with control of the largest 
single factor in production costs, rack- 
ing its brains for an acceptable method 
of evading its own rules, and thereby 

Please turn to page 27 
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Some Rails Are Land Rich 


Holdings of large acreage by leading roads lend 
inflation hedge characteristics to their shares. 


Oil, natural gas and uranium-bearing ore sought 


[’ its search for inflation hedges, the 
market seems to have given only 
passing attention to the stocks of rail- 
roads with large land holdings. The 
probability that earnings of the Class 
I roads will be down over $100 mil- 
lion from last year’s excellent levels, 
notwithstanding the fact that revenues 
will top the $10 billion mark for the 
first time, undoubtedly is the major 
factor accounting for this point of 
view. 

Caution should govern investment 
policy toward an industry that has 
passed the peak of its growth—par- 
ticularly at the present juncture of the 
stock market—but it is likewise true 
that stocks of the better situated rail- 
roads have a place in diversified in- 
vestment portfolios. Where large land 
holdings exist, in addition to proven 
earning power from railroad opera- 
tions, these issues with valuable 
assets “in the ground” merit a second 
look in the light of long term inflation- 
ary trends in the economy. It may be 
noted, too, that uranium ore has 
joined oil and natural gas as the most 
sought after underground elements. 

One of the roads with uranium 
possibilities is Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe—the carrier with the largest 
mileage (13,074 miles of track) and 
also the biggest money-maker in the 
railroad group. Uranium will prob- 
ably remain a negligible factor earn- 
ingswise for some time to come, while 
oil operations provided a tidy $6 
million last year and could easily 
grow in importance. But Santa Fe is 
not overlooking any opportunities and 
recently formed Haystack Mountain 
Development Company, a_ wholly- 
owned subsidiary, to carry on further 
exploratory work for uranium ore, 
discovered on its lands near Grants, 
N. M. early this year. 

Union Pacific is another invest- 
ment-grade rail, as its long haul and 
low transportation ratio indicate. 

Non-rail income has covered U. P.’s 
dividend payments in each of the past 
ten years, except 1941 when it fell 12 


A 


cents short of the $3 dividend dis- 
bursement. Although Union Pacific 
has substantial investment holdings of 
rail securities, its non-railroad income 
comes mainly from oil; the black gold 
provided moré than half of the car- 
rier’s net earnings in 1949 and over 
a third last year. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco ranks 
considerably below both Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific on the investment scale, 
but the ’Frisco is well on its way 





Seven Land Rich Roads 


Recent 
Stock 


*No. of Acres Price 
Atchison, Top. & 

a eee 1,000,000 71 
Canadian Pacific... 11,300,000 31 
Chic. Milw. 

ee ree 200,000 19 
Northern Pacific .. 8,894,000 54 
St. Louis- 

San Francisco ... a1,351,000 27 
Southern Pacific .. 4,100,000 59 
Union Pacific ..... 261,000 100 





*Approximate acres of land owned in fee or 
mineral rights acreage. a—Holdings of 50 per 
cent owned New Mexico & Arizona Land. 





toward complete dieselization of oper- 
ations and through an affiliate has 
large acreage with minerals potential- 
ities. The ’Frisco owns 500,258 shares 
or approximately 50 per cent of the 
stock of New Mexico & Arizona Land 
Company, currently selling on the 
New York Curb around 23. At cur- 
rent levels, this holding has a value 
equal to over $9 per share of ’Frisco 
stock. 


Earnings and Prospects 


Dividends from its large interest in 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company will continue to provide the 
bulk of Canadian Pacific’s non-rail 
income for some time to come, but 
oil earnings may eventually assume 
considerably greater importance in the 
road’s earnings picture. Earnings 
from railroad operations have been 
disappointing, so that the ability of 
the stock to cross 30 this year for the 






first time since 1931 undoubtedly re. 
flects optimistic expectations con- 
cerning oil potentialities afforded by 
the road’s vast acreage, as well as 
favorable prospects for Consolidated 
Mining. 

Recent oil strikes in the Northwest 
have focused attention on Northern 
Pacific, which has oil and gas rights 
on nearly nine million acres in that 
area. With 5.7 million acres located 
in Montana and more than a million 
acres in North Dakota, Northern 
Pacific may eventually reap substan- 
tial income from the development 
activities now taking place in the 
Williston Basin area. Proceeds from 
lands granted to Northern Pacific are 
pledged under the terms of the road's 
prior lien mortgage. It is required 
that half of the net proceeds from the 
sale of land as well as oil and gas in- 
come—up to $500,000 a year—must 
be used to retire bonds and the re- 
maining proceeds must be used for 
improvements to the mortgaged prop- 
erty. But since additions and better- 
ments paid for out of oil and gas 
income would require proportionately 
smaller outlays from railroad earn- 
ings, stockholders would obviously 
benefit. Only modest revenues are 
presently being obtained from oil and 
gas leases, so that it is premature to 
place Northern Pacific in the same 
class with Union Pacific as a bene- 
ficiary from oil developments, but 
future benefits could be substantial. 

Precise data concerning land hold- 
ings of many leading reads are un- 
available, while in other cases lands 
may be partly owned in fee, and only 
the mineral rights retained on other 
acreage. For example, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, in which the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacif- 
ic each have a 48.6 per cent interest, 
is reported to have large holdings of 
land but no figures have been made 
public. Land holdings of New Mexico 
& Arizona Land, affiliated with the 
’Frisco, include 790,000 acres owned 
in fee and 561,000 acres on which 
mineral rights alone are held; thus, 
the combined total may not be exactly 
comparable to the land holdings of 
other roads where ownership rights 


differ. These difficulties place limita-f 


tions on the use to which the accom- 
panying statistics may be put, but 
they are interesting as rough guides 
nonetheless. 
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‘Restaurant Chains Hit 


by 


e(| 












he restaurant business is experi- 
encing one of its poorer profit 
years. Higher food and commodity 
costs have cut into net earnings in 
most months since November of last 
year, and the effects of television, 
which has been keeping many people 
at home during the evening hours, has 
been felt. There has been little to 
attract the average investor to the 
group so far this year. 

There are several indications, how- 
ever, that the worst of the slump is 
over and that the better restaurant 
chains, are experiencing a pick-up in 
trade. Now that television has ceased 
to be a novelty, more customers are 
coming in at night. Third quarter 
results, where available, were gener- 
ally better than for the preceding 
periods with the exception of Frank 
G. Shattuck (Schraffts). And there 
seems to be no doubt but that a profit- 
able last quarter will put that company 
in the black for the full year. Because 
of gift and holiday buying and a larger 
seasonal restaurant trade, Shattuck 
g.eoormally has its best earnings period 
Bin the final quarter. Despite the fact 
that it did not do as well in the De- 
cember period last year as had been 
expected, it reported a net of 47 cents 
a share for that quarter vs. 46 cents 
in the preceding nine months. One of 
the higher-priced restaurant operators, 

the Shattuck company feels that there 
‘Mis less consumer price-resistance now 
than when prices were first raised. 


















Improvement in Sight 






Improvement is indicated in the in- 
terim reports of Waldorf System, 
which earned 29 cents a share in the 
third quarter vs. 33 cents for the first 
half, and of John R. Thompson which 
showed a net of 32 cents a share in the 
BSeptember period against a deficit of 

42 cents for the half. For Waldorf, 
higher food costs and non-recurring 
expenses narrowed operating margins 
in the first quarter, but comparisons 
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{By Rising Cost Trend 


Operating expenses have risen sharply, but following recent 
adjustments red figures have given way to black. Despite 


improvement, however, shares generally lack attraction 





Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 


for the latter half of this year are be- 
ing favorably influenced by two new 
store locations and certain internal 
economies. 


Weeding Out Helps 


The closing of two unprofitable 
units helped John R. Thompson to 
make a better second quarter showing 
and get into black ink figures in the 
September period which nearly wiped 
out the earlier deficit. Thompson, 
however, is one of the marginal units 
in the business and if it shows a profit 
on its restaurant operations this year 
it will be for the first time since 1948. 


Childs, which is usually late with 
its financial statements, will show a 
profit for the third quarter largely 
owing to $300,000 net income realized 
on the sale of property. But restau- 
rant operations have been improving 
and the six months’ deficit of $1.17 a 





share is expected to be reduced by 
last half-year income from regular 
business. 

The companies in the restaurant 
group fall into two divisions in respect 
to quality, and the lines are sharply 
drawn. Operations of Horn & Har- 
dart are not only inherently stable 
owing to successful exploitation of the 
Automat type of restaurant, but addi- 
tional business derived from 42 retail 
food shops helps earnings stability. 
Horn & Hardart’s per share earnings 
during the ten years ended with 1950 
—the war and postwar period— 
fluctuated less than those of any other 
company in the group, with a high of 
$3.37 (1946) and a low of $1.81 
(1950). Horn & Hardart has only a 
small issue of preferred stock ahead 
of the common and has paid dividends 
in relatively consistent amounts since 
1924. 

The Waldorf System also has an 
earnings record well above average in 
respect to consistency. Its earnings 
during the 1941-50 decade ranged 
from a low of $1.06 per share (1942) 
to $2.05 (1946). Fluctuations in divi- 
dend payments, however, have been 
somewhat wider than those shown by 


Horn & Hardart. 
More Vulnerable 


Since menus offered by Schrafft’s 
are in the higher-priced category, 
Shattuck is more vulnerable to cyclical 
trends. Also reflected in year-to-year 
changes is the company’s wholesale 
business, which accounts for about 30 
per cent of total sales. Shattuck is 
presently increasing its retail business 
through arrangements with business 
offices to supply coffee and breakfast 
breads to employes and is also devel- 
oping a mail-order business but is sub- 
ject to competition in both instances. 
The marginal companies—Childs and 
Thompson—offer no attraction for the 
average investor, and no dividends are 
immediately in prospect. 


The Leading Restaurant Chains 


7 Revenues ——-— 





—Earned Per Share—— 





(Millions) -— Annual—, -—Nine Months—. -Dividends— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 *1951 Price 
Childs Company $20.2 $20.6 D$0.56 $0.36 aD$0.30aD$1.17 None None 4 
Horn & Hardart 39.9 39.6 2.39 1.81 N.R. N.R. $2.00 $1.70 23 
Shattuck (F. G.) 41.7 40.9 0.83 0.93 0.46 D005 1.00 0.30 9 
Thompson 
(John R.) ... 16.2 15.7. D0.23 D0.84 D0.64 D0.10 None None 8 
Waldorf System 19.7 19.0 1.29 1.24 0.86 0.62 1.00 100 12 
* Paid or declared through November 14. a—Six months. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 








New Annuity Plan 


Uses Common Stocks 


Low earnings on bond investments and inadequacy of 


fixed annuities in inflationary periods have led to 


development of variable annuities based on equities 


he long term decline in interest 

rates has had a serious effect on 
the investment earnings of life in- 
surance companies. Their net return 
on invested funds exceeded five per 
cent from 1921 through 1930, but 
fell below four per cent in 1934 for 
the first time in history and dropped 
to an all-time low of 2.88 per cent 
in 1947. Some recovery has been 
shown since then, but even last year 
the net rate of return amounted to 
only 3.09 per cent. 

A considerable improvement could 
be achieved by means of large scale 
investment in stocks, particularly com- 
mon stocks. The laws of 34 states 
and the District of Columbia permit 
equity commitments, but not on a 
large scale. Even aside from the legal 
limitations, the conservative life in- 
surance industry quite properly hesi- 
tates to make substantial commit- 
ments in securities subject to wide 
price fluctuations since it must meet 
fixed liabilities which, on the one 
hand, forbid risking capital losses 
and, on the other hand, do not require 
the achievement of capital gains. Ac- 
cordingly, common stocks currently 
account for less than one per cent of 
life insurance assets. 

Since life insurance investment 
earnings are low, the cost of annuities 
is high. Only the exceptional indi- 
vidual, in these days of high living 
costs and high personal income taxes, 
can hope to save enough during his 
working life to live comfortably on 
annuities alone after retirement. An 
immediate life annuity paying $100 
a month—certainly no fortune—costs 
a man aged 65 some $15,900; a com- 
parable refund life annuity would 
cost him over $21,000. Furthermore, 
annuities payable in fixed dollar 
amounts leave the annuitant wholly 
at the mercy of inflation. 

In an effort to overcome these two 
problems, a new plan has been de- 
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veloped by Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity Association. This company 
is not well known to the general 
public, since it writes annuities (and 
a small amount of life insurance) 
solely for the 75,000 employes of 
some 600 colleges, prep schools and 
other private educational institutions. 
However, it is a substantial organiza- 
tion, ranking twenty-ninth in assets 
among the 609 legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in this country. 

The new plan contemplates that at 
least half the contributions by policy- 
holders and their employers shall 





2,500-Room TV 
Installed by Waldorf 





Telecasts from any of seven chan- 
nels may be received simultane- 
ously on 2,500 RCA consolettes in 
as many rooms of the 45-story 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. In addition, 


the new system, world's largest 
hotel TV installation, provides a 
special convention hook-up to pipe 
proceedings to overflow meetings 
in other rooms. Any program staged 
within the Waldorf may be televised 
throughout the hotel without utilizing 
outside facilities. By sealing coaxial 
- cables in roof-top antennae, shown 
above, special protection against 
secondary signal interference and 
bad weather is provided. 











continue to go into fixed dollar an. 
nuities of the traditional type nov 
sold, with the other half to be in. 
vested in common stocks and other 
equities by a new organization, not 
yet established. An extensive eco. 
nomic and actuarial study by TIAA 
indicates that, based on experienc 
from 1880 to date, a fund of this type 
will grow faster over a reasonabl\ 
long accumulation period—say 20 o 
30 years, corresponding to the work- 
ing life of the average individual— 
than will a fund invested solely o 
primarily in legals. The advantage 
of the equity fund is, of course, de- 
rived partly from the secular growth 
in stock prices and partly from the 
benefits of dollar averaging through 
periodic purchases of securities which 
fluctuate in price. This advantage i 
so marked as to be evidenced almost 
regardless of the position of the 
stock market in its major cycle at 
the end of the accumulation period. 

This represents the first half of the 
plan. The second half deals with an- 
nuity payments to the individual after 
his retirement. He will receive a fixed 
dollar annuity purchased by his con- 
tributions to TIAA and will also re- 
ceive a variable annuity, measured 
in units rather than dollars, from the 
new organization. The value in dol- 
lars of the payments on the variable 
annuity will depend on the current 
value of a unit, which will fluctuate 
with stock prices and dividend pay- 
ments. The value of the combined an- 
nuity (fixed and variable) will be 
sustained by the fixed portion during 
depression years of low stock prices 
and dividends and will be increased 
by the variable portion during years 
of recovery. 








Close Correlation 





The extensive study made by 
TIAA before launching this program 
shows that such a combined annuity 
partly based on equity investments 
during the accumulation period will 
almost invariably provide larger pay- 
ments than a fixed annuity based 
solely on investment in legals. Fur- 
thermore, payments under the com- 
bined annuity tend to fluctuate with 
the cost of living, providing more 
income when it is needed, since stock 
prices, dividends and living costs tend 
to fluctuate together. The correlation 
is, obviously, not perfect by any 
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means, but it is surprisingly close and 
even a much cruder adjustment of 
annuity income to changing living 
costs would still be preferable to no 
adjustment whatever. 

Establishment of the new organi- 
zation will require a special act of the 
New York legislature. It is hoped 
that it will be in operation some time 
next year. Many details remain to be 
worked out, but the basic idea is so 
obviously sound that it may well be 
adopted by other organizations writ- 
ing annuities. If so, retirement plan- 
ning will be made easier for everyone 


and over the long term future an im- 
portant new source of equity capital 
will be opened up, materially broad- 
ening the base of stock ownership. 
Premium payments on annuities will 
approximate $1 billion this year, a 
record level, and the increasing em- 
phasis on financial security after re- 
tirement is bound to boost this figure 
still higher in the future. For even a 
part of such sums to find their way 
into the stock market would be a 
strong supporting factor. But it 
should be emphasized that this will be 
a long term development. THE END 


Stock Dividend Payers 
Have Tax Advantage 


Payments in stock rather than cash ordinarily receive 


preferential capital gains tax treatment. This lends 


them extra attraction for persons in high tax brackets 


he average investor hopes to ar- 

range his security purchases and 
sales in such fashion as to take full 
advantage of the preferential tax 
treatment accorded capital gains and 
losses, but expects to pay regular in- 
come tax rates on his dividends. 
Where cash dividends are concerned 
there is no alternative, but most stock 
dividends are not subject to ordinary 
income taxes. In the typical case such 
a dividend is paid ratably to all stock- 
holders, and is paid in the same class 
of stock. It may even be paid in a 
different class of stock and still be 
non-taxable, so long as no stockholder 
receives a different pro-rata interest 
in the company as a result. 

When the holder of, say, 100 shares 
of stock receives a ten per cent stock 
dividend, he pays no tax until the 
commitment is sold. At that time the 
excess of the proceeds from sale of 
110 shares over the cost of the orig- 
inal 100 shares is a capital gain, and 
if the stock has been held more than 
six months only half of this gain is 
recognized for tax purposes. This 
may remain true even next year, when 
a drastic change is being made in 
capital- gains tax provisions, but after 
1951 it will remain true only if there 
are no net short term losses. So long 
as net short term losses are less than 
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net long term gains, some of the latter 
may be disregarded for tax purposes 
even in 1952 and later years. 

In addition to the possibility that 
only part of the actual realized value 
of a stock dividend may be taxed, the 
capital gains tax treatment accorded 
such dividends leads to a further sav- 
ing in the case of high tax bracket 
individuals, since the tax rate apply- 
ing to long term gains under the al- 
ternative method is less than the 
ordinary income rate paid by such 
persons. Thus, stocks paying peri- 
odic stock dividends, either in addi- 
tion to or in place of cash dividends, 
have extra attractions for these in- 
vestors. 


Frequent Stock 


Payments of this type possess 
several advantages aside from tax 
considerations. For one thing, a com- 
pany paying small periodic stock divi- 
dends is likely to maintain unchanged 
its cash dividend rate per share. This 
results in a gradual increase in cash 
dividends per share originally held. 
For instance, Sun Oil has paid cash 
dividends at the rate of $1 annually 
ever since mid-1925, but in addition 
has paid stock dividends in 21 of these 
27 years. 

Those who must receive regular 
cash payments to meet living ex- 
penses can obtain them by selling 
stock dividends as received. No tax 
is due on such a transaction; pro- 
ceeds from sale of the shares received 
as a dividend are deducted from the 
cost of the stock originally purchased 
in order to arrive at a cost basis for 
tax purposes to be used when the 
original commitment is sold. Here 
again the stock dividend is in effect 
subject to capital gains tax. 

Stock dividends have definite ad- 
vantages to the corporation paying 
them, and these also redound indi- 
rectly to the benefit of the stock- 
holder. If a company pays most of 
its dividends in stock it can retain 
large amounts of cash to finance ex- 
pansion of its facilities, and hence of 
its earning power. Although a stock 
paying a stock dividend sells “ex” 
just like an issue paying in cash, the 
former is more likely to “make up” its 
total dividends over a period of time. 
Thus, the shares of a progressive 
growth company paying periodic stock 
dividends frequently constitute excel- 
lent long term investments. The ac- 
companying table lists thirteen good 
grade equities of companies following 
this practice. 


Dividend Payers 





r— 1948 —, 


Company Cash Stock 
Dow Chemical 


Eastman Kodak 


Food Fair Stores...... 0.40 5% 
General Time ........ 2.00 .. 
Grand Union ......... 1.00 .. 
Industrial Rayon ..... i ae 
Int’l Bus. Machines. ... 4.00 .. 
Johnson & Johnson.... 0.80 5% 
Plymouth Oil ........ b1.00 2% 
Publicker Indus........ None 5%: 
Remington Rand ..... 1.00 5% 
Ruberoid Company ... 3.25 10% 
Es was earn does ne 1.00 20% 





a—One-fifth share of $50 par 4% preferred for each common share held. 


$1.00 24% $1.30 .. 
ie... ; 


Dividends Paid ——— 
r-— 1949 —_, -— 1950 ——-, 





pita i ain 


Cash Stock Cash Stock Cash Stock 
$2.00 24% $240 24% 
1.70 5% 1.70 5% 1.80 10% 
O55 .. 0.75 10% 0.60 3% 
1.60 10% 3.30 10% 3.00 10% 
1.00 5% 1.00 10% 1.00 (a) 
3.00 5% 3.00 5% 3.00 5% 
4.00 5% 4.00 5% 4.00 5% 
1.30 5% 200 .. 1.10 5% 
b1.00 2% b1.00 2% b1.30 14% 
None 5% None 5% None 5% 
pei ae a 1.00 5% 
3.25 10% 3.50 10% >. 
1.00 10% 1.00 10% 1.00 10% 


b—Adjusted for 2-for-1 


stock split, Note: 1951 dividends paid or declared to November 14. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


American Tel. & Tel. Am 

This blue chip investment stock has 
definite merit for income; recent 
price, 157 to yield 5.7%. (Pays $9 
an.) Company and the other eleven 
units comprising the Bell System 
plan to expand their long-distance 
lines at a cost of $60 million. This 
project includes the construction of 
around 7 million miles of telephone 
circuits, thousands of miles of private 
line telegraph and teletypewriter ex- 
change circuits as well as extensive 
additions to nationwide radio and 
television networks. A.T. & T. will 
meet about $43 million of the total 
cost, with the associated Bell com- 


panies bearing the remainder. (Also 
FW, Aug. 1.) 


Armour & Co. Cc 

Shares at 11 represent a specula- 
tive gamble. (No dividends since 
1948.) Second and third quarter food 
operations resulted in losses of $3.5 
million and $4.6 million respectively. 
Reports also indicate that the fourth 
quarter began deep in the red and 
there is no improvement in sight. 
However, the drug division and the 
Armour Research Foundation might 
show sufficient earnings to register a 
slight over-all profit. Newest items 
are an adhesive tape that won’t hurt 
when stripped from the skin; tighter 
fitting false teeth; recovery of man- 
ganese from slag and a method for 
toning down the noise of screaming 
jet engines. With a topheavy capitali- 
zation of 4 million common and 500,- 
000 preferred shares, as well as $140 
million of debt, company must pro- 
gress a long way before earnings pic- 
ture is satisfactory. 


Clinton Foods C+ 

Shares, now at 30, occupy an inter- 
mediate position. (Pays $2.40 an. in 
monthly instal.) The Florida Citrus 
Exchange is buying the processing 
8 


facilities and inventory of Clinton’s 
Snow Crop division for $30 million. 
Henceforth the Exchange will manu- 
facture citrus juice products while 
Clinton Foods through its huge dis- 
tribution and merchandising systems 
will continue to handle the selling. 


Columbia Gas System B 

Shares have good long term growth 
potential; recent price, 15. (Pd. 90c 
in 1951; pd. 1950, 75c.) Company 
recently filed registration statement 
with SEC covering the issuance of 
1.5 million additional common shares 
to be offered stockholders of record 
November 26 on a 1-for-10 basis. 
Rights will expire December 12. 
This financing reflects the continued 
expansion requirements of the sys- 
tem and extensive growth of the space 
heating load. (Also FW, Sept. 5.) 


Continental Oil B 

Stock of this well integrated oil 
company holds further longer term 
growth possibilities; recent price, 54. 
(Pd. $1.80 plus stock thus far in 


_ 1951; 1950, $2.50.) Third quarter 


earnings (95 cents vs. $1.30 a share 
a year ago) were adversely affected 
by higher operating and development 
costs but net for the first nine months 
of 1951 retained its earlier gains and 
rose to $3.22 a share from the $3.07 
reported in the corresponding period 
of 1950. Crude oil production aver- 
aged 118,490 barrels daily in the first 
nine months of the current year as 
against 101,548 barrels in the 1950 
period while refinery runs averaged 
103,029 barrels daily as compared 
with 97,204 barrels in the like 1950 
period. (Also FW, Jan. 31.) 


Dow Chemical A 

Now around 100, stock is not on 
the bargain counter but will probably 
show further growth over the longer 
term. (Pays $2.40 an. plus stk.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Dow hopes to show sales of $425 mil- 
lion to $450 million in the current 
fiscal year to end May 31 next. Ex- 
pansion since World War II is ex- 
pected to boost capacity to $475 mil- 
lion annually by the end of the 1951- 
52 year compared with $375 million 
in 1950-51. Although Dow plans to 
split its stock sooner or later, it will 
be done “when directors feel the cash 
dividend can be increased at the same 
time.” 


Ferro Corporation C+ 

Now at 33, stock must be regarded 
as speculative. (Pays 40c qu.) Ferro 
has started an $800,000 addition to 
its Nashville plant for facilities to 
make glass fibre and is also erecting 
seven small buildings at the same site 
for grinding magnesium under a de- 
fense contract. It has received a li- 
cense from Solar Aircraft to produce 
and sell high temperature ceramic- 
coating, a new enamel capable of with- 
standing intense heat and corrosive 
action. A new plant has just gone in- 
to production in Mexico City to turn 
out 5 million pounds of frit annually 
for the Mexican appliance and ce- 
ramic industries. (Also FW, July 4.) 


Follansbee Steel C+ 

Representing a marginal company 
in the cyclical steel group, stock— 
now at 22—is speculative. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Company proposes a $33 million 
expansion program at its Follansbee, 
W. Va., facility for which it has re- 
ceived a certificate of necessity. Pres- 
ent plans call for its first venture into 
the hot strip field through the con- 
struction of a hot strip mill and a 
melt shop with new buildings, docks, 
tracks, yards, shops and other aux- 
iliary equipment. The new mill— 
which will take two years to com- 
plete—is expected to have a hot rolled 
strip capacity of around 50,000 tons 
a month. Present capacity is approxi- 
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mately 25,000 tons of cold rolled strip 
steel monthly. 


Gulf Oil A 
This good grade oil equity has long 


| term growth appeal; recent price, 50. 


(Pd. $1.25 plus stock thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.) Company has 
just opened its new $8 million fluid 


| catalytic cracker at its Port Arthur 


refinery. This catalytic cracker is 


| the largest in the world and its instal- 


lation makes this refinery the largest 
in the U. S., based on the amount of 
crude oil intake. In the near future 
company will build a new sulphur re- 
covery unit, also at Port Arthur, the 
first installation of its type in the Gulf 
Coast area. This plant will produce 
some 60 tons of pure sulphur a day 
from hydrogen sulfide. At capacity, 
this plant will be able to supply suffi- 
cient sulphuric acid for production of 
360,000 gallons daily of 100-plus oc- 


tane aviation gasoline. (Also FW, 
Aug. 22.) 
Jones & Laughlin B 


Shares of this fourth largest steel 


| producer, now at 24, constitute a 


businessman’s risk. (Pays $1.80 an.) 
The first unit in company’s new steel 
ingot production facilities is now in 
full production in Pittsburgh, not far 


| from the main business district of the 


city. The $70 million open-hearth 
shop will add about two million tons 
of steel to Jones’ 4.8 million tons an- 
nual capacity. Part of a $103 million 
expansion program scheduled for 
1951-52, it is the first of eleven hearths 
to be completed in the near future. 


Lion Oil B 
Operations are well integrated and 
long term 
growth prospects. Recent price, 41. 
(Pays $2 an.) Despite a gain of 4.77 
per cent in sales and operating rev- 
enues in the first nine months of 1951, 
net declined around 20 per cent, to 
$3.55 per share from the $4.45 a 
year ago. Increased operating costs, 
heavier oil exploratory costs and 
higher taxes accounted for the nar- 
rowing of margins. Sales of refined 
oil in the third quarter were up some 
seven per cent over the same period 
in 1950 while chemical sales rose ten 
per cent. Near-capacity operations in 
all divisions are expected over coming 
months. (Also FW, Sept. 26.) 
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McCord Corporation C+ 

Sales and earnings reflect variations 
in output by automotive industry; re- 
cent price, 23. (Pays 50c qu.) Com- 
pany will furnish Ford Motor with 
radiators for part of the new model 
Mercury as well as part of the Ford 
truck requirements. It also has in- 
creased its business with Interna- 
tional Harvester and will now manu- 
facture radiators for the new Nash 
Rambler. Although lower sales to 
old customers are expected as a re- 
sult of restrictions on civilian pas- 
senger car production, McCord hopes 
the new business will offset the de- 
cline. Production of Army helmets 
in volume began in October and 
Rocket motors for the Navy will go 
into manufacture around the first of 
the year. 


Pennsylvania RR C+ 

Stock appears well deflated at 17, 
although issue is speculative. (Pays 
$1 an.) In anticipation of the indus- 
trial development which will take 
place around the new Fairless Works 
of U. S. Steel, the Morrisville yards 
near Trenton, N. J., are being ex- 
panded and modernized at a cost of 
more than $9 million. All operations 
now carried on at Coalport and East 
Trenton will be moved to Morrisville 
by the end of 1953. The 9,000-foot 
double track spur which runs from 
the yard direct to the plant will be 
completed in a few months at a cost 
of $1.3 million. After being inactive 
for five years Morrisville will be the 
most important railroad freight classi- 
fication yard in the East. 


Pennsylvania Salt Asp 

Stock (now 61) is an excellent 
grade war-or-peace issue. (Yields 
2.6% on reg. qu. payments of 40c). 
Company plans the acquisition of 
Sharples Chemicals of Wyandotte, 
Mich., through exchange of 5.15 
shares of its own stock for each share 
of Sharples. The merger will permit 
the acquiring company to obtain suffh- 
cient quantities of the raw ingredients 
necessary to produce organic chemi- 
cals, a field into which it has been 
expanding its activities in recent 
years. In return, Sharples will have 
easy access to the principal raw ma- 
terials used in synthetic organics, in- 
cluding caustic soda, chlorine and 
ammonia. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A+ 

Stock is of high investment quality, 
representing the outstanding unit in 
the industry; recent price, 69. (Pd. 
$2.621%4 thus far in 1951: pd. 1950, 
$2.50). Company estimates earnings 
for the nine months ended September 
30 at $6.65 a share vs. actual net of 
$4.53 a share a year ago. Thus, recent 
results were 47 per cent above the level 
of the same period in 1950 and only 
slightly under the largest full year’s 
net in company’s history. Company 
has extensive interests in the trouble- 
some Middle East but by far the 
most important of its holdings are in 
the Western Hemisphere, including 
Creole Petroleum in Venezuela and 
Imperial Oil in Canada. (Also FW, 
Aug. 6.) 


Tennessee Gas Transmission . 

Stock represents a growth situa- 
tion and at 24 provides a return 
of 5.8%. (Pays $1.40 an.) Com- 
pany’s 2,000-mile-long natural gas 
pipeline system already is the longest 
in the U. S. but some $100 million 
will have been spent this year for ex- 
pansion and probably an additional 
$55 million in 1952. Present delivery 
capacity of 1,200 million cubic feet 
represents an increase of 20 per cent 
since the close of 1950. To finance 
this expansion, company plans to sell 
$25 million of debentures (in addi- 
tion to the $99 million of new financ- 
ing earlier in the year) ; no additional 
preferred stock financing is scheduled 
until 1953 and no common financing 
until 1954. Earnings this year are 
estimated at $1.70 per share vs. $1.73 
in 1950 on 400,000 fewer shares of 
common stock. Provided its applica- 
tion for an $18 million rate increase 
is approved, management indicates 
earnings of around $2.50 a share in 
1952. (Also FW, Apr. 4.) 


* Over-the-Counter stocks not rated. 


Union Carbide Poe 

Now at 56, growth prospects jus- 
tify inclusion of stock in longer term 
lists. (Yields 4.4%, based on $2.50 
pd. in ’51.) Construction of an $11 
million pilot plant in West Virginia 
may accelerate the production of crit- 
ical chemicals and synthetic petroleum 
by the hydrogenation of coal. It is 
designed to process 300 tons of coal 
per day and will manufacture a num- 
ber of chemicals now in short supply. 
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Repeat-Business Aids 


Roofing Companies 


Steady demand for repairs and replacements has enabled 


leaders to build up good earnings and dividend records, 


considering the cyclical nature of the building field 


aes volume of new construction 
always fluctuates rather widely 
over any given ten-year periods, but 
the peaks and valleys stood out more 
sharply during the last decade than 
in any other. There were two reasons 
for this: First, the wartime controls 
which weighed heavily on construc- 
tion, particularly residential work; 
and ‘second, the enormous backlog of 
deferred demand which resulted in 
record construction volume in 1948, 
1949 and 1950 successively. 

But as normally is the case, main- 
tenance and repair work fluctuated 
much less widely. Volume in this 
category actually increased slightly in 
1944 and 1945 when total new build- 
ing was at its lowest ebb. In 1944, 
when new building of all types hit 
bottom, volume of repair work 
amounted to more than $4.4 billion 
vs. less than $4.2 billion for each year 
from 1941 through 1943. 


Marked Difference 


There is a wide contrast in new 
building volume between the high and 
the low years of the 1941-1950 decade. 
This is clearly shown by the accom- 
panying boxed tabulation, which also 
indicates the much better degree of 
stability enjoyed by maintenance and 
repair activity. 

Volume in 1950, the peak year, was 
430 per cent above that of 1944. But 
the top in repair work was only 112 
per cent greater than the smallest 
year’s volume in the period. 

The underlying reason for the 
better degree of stability for mainte- 
nance and repairs is that the volume 
of modernization of older buildings 
of all types is sustained and may even 
be accelerated during periods when 
new building volume is_ reduced. 
Government wartime controls are pri- 
marily aimed at new building, and 
apply in much lesser degree to repair 
work. During World War II, re- 
striction’ on maintenance and re- 
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placements were not at all severe, and 
there are none today. Modernization 
and repair work this year is expected 
to exceed that for last year. 

Other than painting jobs which 
usually are required every four or 
five years, present-day repair work 
consists mainly of replacing siding, 









specialists and also by a few more 
widely diversified companies. 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 
is the largest domestic manufacturer 
of asphalt roofing, which provides be- 
tween 55 and 60 per cent of its sales; 
it ranks third in the production of 
gypsum products, used for plaster. 
Flintkote markets a complete line 
of both asphalt and asbestos-cement 
roofing and siding products and makes 
interior wallboard and insulation as 
well. Ruberoid, also specializing in 
roofing and. siding of asphalt and as- 
bestos-cement, supplies large quanti- 
ties of insulation products and as- 
bestos felt for pipelines. 

Celotex is a roofing and siding 
manufacturer, while Johns-Manville 





Companies Specializing in Roofing Materials 


Sales—-——_, -——Earned Per Share——, 
(Millions) -—Annual—, 7-9 Months— +Divi- Recent 
1949 1950 *1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 dends Price Yield 
Certain-teed. $43.7 $56.0 $49.0 $2.84 $3.92 $2.62 $2.30 $1.50 17 8.8% 
Flintkote... 67.8 83.9 a67.7 4.33 5.83 a4.35 a3.33 3.00 33 9,1 
Ruberoid... 50.3 61.9 49.7 8.72 9.64 6.32 5.58 3.50 60 5.8 


* Nine months. + Indicated totals for 1951. 


a—40 weeks ended October 6-7. 





repairing or replacing roofs, or in- 
stalling new insulation. Siding is used 
not only to repair dwellings but is 
placed over clapboards or wooden 
shingles, both to afford further in- 
sulation and protection and to render 
repainting unnecessary. Fireproof sid- 
ing is coming into increasing use for 
cottages and homes of all types. This 
product, as well as asphalt and as- 
bestos roofing shingles, is manufac- 





tured by major building supply 
Construction Volume vs. Main- 
tenance Activity 
New Con- Maintenance 
struction and Repairs 
Year (Millions) (Millions) 
1929.... $10,793 $3,975 
1930.... 8,741 3,650 
1931 6,427 3,023 
1932 3,538 2,396 
1933 2,879 2,319 
1940... 8,682 3,878 
1941.. 11,957 4,169 
1942.. 14,075 4,109 
1943.. 8,301 4,199 
1944.. 5,259 4,427 
1945.. 5,633 .4,891 
1946.. 12,000 5,863 
1947.. 16,627 7,364 
1948.. 21,572 8,246 
1949.. 22,584 8,305 
1950.. 27,902 8,716 














is a widely diversified building supply 
organization. The Barrett Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye makes asphalt 
shingles and roofing. The latter three 
companies are not shown in the tabu- 
lation for the reason that products 
other than roofing and siding mate- 
rials account for the bulk of their 
total business. 


Dividend Records 


The most stable of the roofing com- 
panies is Ruberoid, which with its 
predecessor company has been a divi- 
dend payer over the past 63 years. As 
a businessman’s investment Ruberoid 
offers the satisfactory yield of 5.8 per 
cent at the present price of 60. Flint- 
kote, which has paid since 1934, has 
$5.4 million debt and 91,000 shares of 
$4 cumulative preferred stock which 
impart leverage to the common equity. 
Selling around 33, the common af- 
fords a generous return on the basis 
of dividend payments totaling $3 per 
share in each of the past two years. 
Certain-teed has improved its position 
in recent years through debt retire- 
ment and redemption last year of 
18,500 shares of $4.50 preferred 
stock. 
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Growth Period for 


Petrochemieals 


About one-fourth of the nation's chemical output is 
now petroleum-derived; by 1962 the proportion may 


double. Leading issues in group have long term appeal 


he petrochemicals field has been 

aptly termed the “bellwether of 
the expanding chemical industry,” a 
description that underscores the dy- 
namic growth now taking place in 
this industry whose basic function is 
to transform petroleum and natural 
gas hydrocarbons into vast quantities 
of chemical products. As petroleum 
refining processes were improved, 
large quantities of by-products be- 
came available for use as building 
blocks in the production of synthetic 
fibers, insecticides, man-made rubber, 
plastics and other laboratory wonders. 
Thus, in retrospect, it was inevitable 
that the chemical and petroleum in- 
dustries—perhaps the most research- 
minded in the American economy— 
should move closer together in a 
working partnership to exploit these 
opportunities. 

The tremendous expansion achieved 
by the petrochemicals industry in 
little more than a decade is reflected 
in the following figures: 


1940 1945 1951 
Capital Investment 
(Millions) .... $350 $1,250 $1,950 
Output (Billions of 
Pounds) ...... 4.1 10.5 16.0 


Impressive as the past record may 
be, however, the future seems even 
more intriguing. A tendency for ton- 
nage output of petrochemicals to 
double every five years has been noted 
by industry followers. And one lead- 
ing authority recently predicted that 
while about 25 per cent of chemical 





Cities Service 


The two main uses of ethylene are in 
ethylene oxide and ethyl alcohol: the 
former serves largely as a base for 
ethylene glycol, the principal use of 
which is in antifreeze, with plastics, 
explosives and synthetic fibers pro- 
viding additional outlets. Acryloni- 
trile—a basic raw material in the pro- 
duction of some of the new man-made 
fibers (Orlon, Acrilan, Dacron and 
Dynel, for example )—is still another 
ethylene chemical. 

Ethyl alcohol, which accounts for 
about half of ethylene output, goes 
into anti-freeze and solvents. Until 
recent years, ethyl alcohol was mainly 
produced from grain and molasses but 
synthetic alcohol based on ethylene 
now represents 70 per cent of do- 


mestic alcohol production, due to cost 
advantages. Acetaldeyde, used in 
plastics and dyes, is still another im- 
portant outlet for ethy] alcohol. 

The promising outlook for petro- 
chemicals has attracted a growing 
number of companies, and additional 
new entries in the field are likely as 
time goes on. National Petro-Chem- 
icals Corporation—formed early this 
year by National Distillers and Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line—has an- 
nounced plans to build a $32 million 
plant at Tuscola, Ill. Panhandle, 
owner of 40 per cent of Petro-Chem- 
icals’ stock, will supply the latter’s 
natural gas requirements for a 20-year 
period starting in 1952. American 
Petrochemical Corporation, repre- 
senting a joint venture of Firestone 
Tire and Cities Service, and Alamo 
Chemical Company—organized by 
General Aniline & Film, Borden 
Company and Phillips Petroleum— 
are other examples of the trend 
toward “pooling” of resources. 


Proposed Merger 


Meanwhile, Mathieson Chemical is 
going ahead with plans to merge with 
its 45 per cent owned affiliate, Mathie- 
son Hydrocarbon Chemical. Under 
terms of the proposed merger, Hydro- 
carbon stockholders would receive 
two-thirds of a share of Mathieson 
Chemical for each share held. Mathie- 
son, whose position in petrochem- 
icals will be bolstered by the merger, 
recently purchased control of Amer- 
ican Potash & Chemical from Heyden 
Chemical, reflecting the aggressive 
expansion policies of the present 
management. 

Because of proximity to the vast 
reserves of oil and natural gas in the 
Southwest, over 85 per cent of the 
petrochemicals industry is concen- 
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Nine Representatives of the Petrochemicals Industry 
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Savings Banks 
And Common 
Stocks 


Elliott V. Bell, 
editor - publisher of 
Business Week, 
trusted adviser of 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey and a 
former New York State Superinten- 
dent of Banks, recently attracted con- 
siderable attention when he spoke in 
support of current agitation to permit 
savings banks to invest a limited por- 
tion of their funds in dividend-paying 
common stocks. 

In view of Mr. Bell’s conservative 
and financial background, his words 
on the subject are much more than 
merely of passing interest. Rigid re- 
strictions imposed by state laws on 
the type investments permitted sav- 
ings banks make it difficult for such 
institutions to offer much more than 
the two per cent or slightly higher 
interest rate which many currently 
offer depositors. Naturally, they 


would like to improve their earning 
power—perhaps sufficiently even to 
enable the payment of higher future 
interest rates to depositors. 


Already eleven states permit sav- 
ings banks to hold common stocks in 


their portfolios within prescribed 
limits. Nevertheless, there is stifficient 
reason to study further the question 
before many other states do likewise. 

Whereas an individual investing 
directly in common stocks has made 
his own decision to accept whatever 
risks may be involved, it is not his 
personal decision to do so if the bank 
in which he places his savings takes 
the initiative. Fundamentally, even 
the soundest of common stocks could 
be considered speculative in nature 
because the earnings of the corpora- 
tions they represent fluctuate from 
year to year and so do market prices. 
And no matter how well-seasoned a 
corporation may be, it has no legally 
fixed dividend policy. Dividends are 
decreased as well as increased, de- 
pending upon earnings, and in de- 
pression times they may even be tem- 
porarily suspended. 

Therefore, and as Mr. Bell recom- 
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mends, if savings banks are to be al- 
lowed to invest in common stocks we 
must surround them with all avail- 
able safeguards. They should be per- 
mitted to invest only in the very 
soundest dividend-paying equities— 
and they should be strictly limited as 
tc the amount of common stock they 
are legally able to hold. 


On and 
Off 
Again 


Those who are familiar 
with the Oriental mind 
entertain no delusions that 
the Communists are will- 
ing to agree to any truce plan for 
ending the war in Korea other than 
cne that would be one-sided in their 
favor. With the Communists, as 
with the proverbial Finnegan, it’s 
merely on again, off again. From 
New York, where we view the pic- 
ture, it looks as if there will be fur- 
ther delays and recurrent breakdowns 
in the truce talks until the Reds are 
decisively beaten on the battlefield. 
It is most regrettable that we do not 
halt the bloodshed in Korea along the 
lines proposed by General Douglas 
MacArthur. We are not gaining any- 
thing by our maudlin negotiations. 
The entire conflict in Korea fol- 
lows closely what has been described 
as a plan by Moscow to wear out the 
Allied nations by exhausting their 
economic resources. Even knowing 
this, we constantly fall into the care- 
fully laid traps of the Communists. 
There can be no praise for the way 
the Korean situation is being handled 
by the Administration as long as 
American lives are sacrificed while 
inutile parleys are being carried on. 
The conflict there will be over only 
when the Communists realize they 
cannot carry on the fight successfully. 
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The hearts of the American people 
plead in this crisis for forthright and 
courageous leaders to carry on our 
struggle to preserve the high stand- 
ards of the nation. They call for the 
wisdom and spirit of the days of our 
forefathers. 
Which Is_ — In these times of uncer- 
Preferable  tainties—or crises, if you 
wish to call them that— 
Plan? ge ; 

it is of greater impor- 
tance than under more favorable eco- 
nomic conditions that an individual 
interested in acquiring a nest egg for 
security in his later life decide which 
one of two plans he will follow. On 
the one hand he can decide to specu- 
late on the rise and fall of the stock 
market under the onus of the short- 
term capital gains tax. Or, on the 
other hand, he can invest in the 
stocks of well-established corpora- 
tions with proven records of dividend 
payments. 

From personal observations, I con- 
cluded a long time ago that investing 
for income is preferable to specula- 
tion—and the advantage of this 1s 
borne out by statistical records of 
American business. There are many 
stocks which have paid dividends con- 


‘tinuously for 25 years and for periods 


considerably longer than this. In 
dividends alone, such issues would 
have adequately compensated the 
holders for their investments. 

In some instances if an investor 
had retained his original purchase 
over the entire period he would have 
realized from two to four times his 1n- 
vestment, purchase rights, stock splits 
and market appreciation included. 

Space here does not permit a list 
of securities with long records of 
dividend payments. In fact, this is 
hardly necessary since FINANCIAL 
Wor tp regularly features articles on 
stocks with consistent dividend rec- 
ords; this, of course, in line with the 
magazine’s basic policy that invest- 
ment for income is preferable to 
speculation. 
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Women as Brokers 


p Are Making Grade 


Some 350 have passed exacting Stock Exchange examinations 


to qualify as customer's representatives. Training rugged, 
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but nearly all master course. Enrollments on rise since Korea 


uring World War II, many uni- 
D versity students transplanted in 
officer training schools of the military 
services found the pace of instruction 
tough. A year’s schooling was 
crammed into a few months. The stu- 
dent mind was treated as a sort of 
intellectual sponge; some of the in- 
struction would seep out, but enough 
was retained to make a good officer. 

Not generally realized is the fact 
that, in the field of investment, a rea- 
sonable facsimile of the military 
method exists in training schools for 
customer representatives who serve as 
the contact between the public and 
the brokerage firms. 

Less realized is the fact that wo- 
men are now making appreciable 
headway in the profession, and sur- 
vive the training courses with schol- 
astic marks comparable with those of 
men. Once in training they rarely 
drop out. 

Products of these training schools 
include 350 women who have quali- 
fied as customer’s representatives after 
taking the exacting New York Stock 
Exchange examination. This is a 
ratio of three women representatives 
for every five member firms, of which 
there are 640. Add roundly one thou- 
sand branch offices, and the ratio is 
one woman qualified to analyze port- 
folios, suggest switches, and appraise 
and recommend stocks and bonds for 
every five member firm offices 
throughout the country. 


What Weaker Sex? 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, the movement of women into 
this highly specialized phase of the 
investment business has gained con- 
siderable momentum. Why? In a 
measure because they believe com- 
petition may be less during mobiliza- 
tion from men who of course con- 
tinue to predominate the field; over 
10,000 registered representatives are 
men. Also, in part, because pioneer- 
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ing women in the field have made 
good and, in doing so, have uprooted 
traditional prejudice against women 
as peddlers of securities and, by doing 
so, have given fresh confidence to 
other women. 

Perhaps one-third of the Ex- 
change’s member firms now have 
women customer’s representatives in 
at least the head office. To cite a 
few among the many: Bache & Com- 
pany, Francis I. du Pont & Company, 
Shields & Company. For the most 





Merrill Lynch 


part, they send their prospective cus- 
tomer’s representatives to special 
schools for training. The New York 
Institute of Finance is an example. 
Some universities throughout the 
country also offer extension and other 
courses. 

The big fellow in the Stock Ex- 
change family, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, operates its own 
school. And its students are trained 
not as “customer’s representatives,” 
the distinctive Stock Exchange label, 
but as “account executives.” 

Women candidates take their train- 
ing along with men, the courses being 
co-educational. They must be be- 
tween the ages of 27-37 years and 
have a college degree. They also 
must be unmarried. Single status is 
essential because Merrill Lynch may 


assign its girl graduates—and men, 
too—to any of 100 office locations 
throughout the country. 

The course consists of three 
months’ boot training in the office 
where the candidate was selected and 
three months’ special training in the 
firm’s home office in New York, or 
six months in all. By the time the 
women embark on the preparatory 
course, it is clear to them that the 
training will be rugged, and men 
who have undergone the same rig- 
orous scholastic sprouts have philoso- 
phized, “What do you mean—weaker 
sex?” None but a hardy girl would 
undertake it. 


Women at Work 


Preliminary training of the candi- 
dates consists largely of apprentice 
work, serving as an assistant to an 
account executive and learning office 
procedure. Not too difficult in itself, 
but there is more to be done. The 
day does not end at 5 P.M. 

The candidates are given reading 
and study assignments which for the 
most part must be absorbed after 
working hours. At least one stan- 
dard text book and usually one or 
more supplementary volumes are pre- 
scribed in the following fundamental 
subjects: Accounting, Corporation 
Finance, Financial Statement Inter- 
pretation, Security Analysis and In- 
vestment Account Management. To 
which is added secondary but useful 
material on such subjects as Law, 
Income Taxes, Underwriting, Com- 
modities and Stock Exchange Proce- 
dure. 

“Because our training program is 
so rigorous,” explains Merrill Lynch, 
“we emphasize the importance of 
studying this material before a candi- 
date begins his classroom work in 
New York.” 

The New York training course is. 
full time work; little chance to catch: 
up is left for an employe who has. 
skimmed the preliminary course. Di- 
vided roughly into orientation lec- 
tures, academic courses, on-job train- 
ing and preparation for the Stock 
Exchange’s registered representative 
examination, the girl candidate’s typi- 
cal day goes about like this: 

9 :00-10 :30. Classroom lectures. 

10:45- 3:00. On-job training. 

3:15- 5:00. Classroom lectures. 

How about the evenings? Ordi- 
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narily, that’s study time. But 
provision must also be made to ac- 
commodate a ten-session course in 
public speaking, night classes once a 
week. Four of these classes are din- 
ner meetings, attended by partners 
and executives who listen to student 
talks on investment subjects and then 
offer their personal criticisms and 
suggestions. 

As for Saturdays? Examinations 
are given to see if the budding ac- 
count executive has learned her les- 
sons of the week. These end usually 
at noontime. 

On-job training takes the students 
into every function of the business. A 
keen edge is put on study by practice 
and experience. Here are two ex- 
amples. Test sales interviews are ar- 
ranged and the girl’s selling technique 
is coldly viewed by senior officers. 
Experienced men tell her why her ap- 
proach is faulty. Later on, two weeks 
of the course are devoted by the can- 
didate to preparing investment stud- 
ies on at least 15 well known corpora- 
tions. These represent what might 
be called her test flights in security 
analysis. 


Statistical Measures 


The candidate’s advanced instruc- 
tion period consumes eight hours a 
day, Monday through Friday. Add 
three hours for Saturday examina- 
tion and review. Then provide for 
20 hours’ tiaining at night in public 
speaking. And, as Merrill Lynch 
casually explains, there is another 
plus: “To keep up with the accele- 
rated pace, the average trainee finds 
it necessary to study three or four 
hours every evening and on week- 
ends.” 

It adds up to an average of 10-12 
hours a day, six days a week. But 
there’s a boon: they earn while learn- 
ing. 

Initiated in 1945, the Merrill 
Lynch training course drew only two 
women in the first five years, and 
meanwhile more than 300 men. In 
two classes held this year, 14 women 
have reached or completed the higher 
training course in New York com- 
pared with 54 men. More are on the 
way up. 

Should defense give way to world 
conflict, the chances are not unlikely 
your next customer’s man may be a 
woman. 
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Low Costs Aid Phelps Dodge 


Company is among lowest cost copper producers. New open pit 


should be operating in 1954. Heavy demand for red metal in- 


dicated for a long period. Stock a businessman's commitment 


helps Dodge is the second largest 

domestic copper producer (Ken- 
necott is first). That it also is among 
the country’s lowest cost producers 
is one of the factors responsible for 
its setting a new dividend record this 
year with the declaration of two pay- 
ments December 10—a regular quar- 
terly and an extra distribution, each 
for $1.25 a share—which bring the 
1951 total to $6 per share. The com- 
pany, which had paid $5 in 1950 and 
$4 in 1949, started out in March this 
year with a quarterly payment of $1, 
boosted the disbursement to $1.25 
three months later, and while still 
continuing that as its regular rate 
finds that earnings this year justify 
the year-end extra. 

High prices for metals—copper, 
lead and zinc mainly—rather than 
increased output, account for the high 
level of Phelps Dodge’s earnings this 
year. While its copper production now 
is on the uptrend, zinc and lead out- 
put of the Copper Queen at Bisbee, 
Ariz., virtually have been ended since 
about the middle of the year, with 
operations switching to copper recov- 
ery. But conversion takes time. 
Strikes at mines and smelters also 
cut into volume production, but dol- 





Phelps Dodge 


Earned 
Sales Per 
(Millions) Share 
$64.9 $2.25 
$3.1 Zi 
62.6 1.71 
75.5 2.42 
80.0 2.49 
104.7 2.80 
i324 277 
158.3 2.78 
168.2 2.49 
1378 2.00 
99.7 2.93 
237.7 8.64 
242.6 10.30 
1949.. 194.4 6.84 
1950.. 224.5 8.36 


Six months ended June 30: 


1950.. $105.9 $3.54... 
1951.. 141.9 4.44 a$6.0 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1934. 
a—Includes regular and extra payments of $1.25 
each, payable December 10. b—To November 14. 


*Divi- 
Year dends 
1936.. 
1937... 
1938. . 
1939... 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948. . 


Price Range 


5634—255% 
597%—18% 
47,1754 
47,281 
40142514 
35-23% 
323%4—22 

2934—20 

263%—20% 
40%—25 

48 —293;, 
4834—36%4 
59 —40% 
53%—36%4 
667%—44%4 
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larwise, heavy defense demands for 
copper, zinc and lead at rising prices 
offset the combined effect of the drop 
in metal volume, higher taxes and 
other increased costs. 

In the first half of the current year 
dollar sales set an all-time high for the 
period of $141.9 million, with earn- 
ings for the half year at $4.44 per 
share. Phelps Dodge does not report 
quarterly, and no figures have been 
released for operations since June 30, 
put 1951 net is expected to equal or 
slightly exceed the 1950 total of $8.36. 


Supply Sources 


It is not only at Bisbee that opera- 
tions, on a volume basis, have held 
under comparable periods of last year. 
In addition to the exhaustion of zinc- 
lead ores at Bisbee, the United Verde 
mine at Jerome, Ariz., has about pe- 
tered out and the nearby Clarkdale 
smelter was abandoned in June 1950. 
Some ore is still being brought to 
the surface but the mine shortly will 
be closed and the concentrator will 
follow the smelter into limbo, after 
salvaging of such equipment as may 
be worth while. Meanwhile, concen- 
trates from United Verde are being 
shipped to the Douglas smelter on the 
Mexican border, 28 miles from Bis- 
bee. . 

Copper production also is_ being 
stepped up at the Morenci mine, 
largest Phelps Dodge producer, and 
at the New Cornelia at Ajo, second 
in importance to Morenci. The Cop- 
per Queen has diminished in stature 
in recent years, but the Bisbee area 
is looking forward to a new era of 
local prosperity with the development 
of a new property in the nearby War- 
ren district, on which $25 million to 
$30 million will be spent in the next 


‘two or three years. 


Within the past two months actual 
ground work has been undertaken in 
the development of the Lavender 
mine, a low grade porphyry open pit 
operation. Some 70 million tons of 

Please turn to page 31 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











General pattern of business activity has changed very little 


for some months. But from now on, substantial shifts appear 


likely to occur in relative positions of various industries 


There has been relatively little change in the 
general pattern of business activity during recent 
months. Trends in evidence at the beginning of the 
summer have been moderately extended or mildly 
reversed with surprisingly little variation in the 
over-all business total as measured, for instance, by 
the Federal Reserve index of industrial production. 
With few exceptions, the industries which were 
booming in June have continued to boom while 
those which were then in the doldrums have ex- 
hibited little if any recovery to date. 


Groups heavily involved in defense production, 
such as the steel, non-ferrous metal, aircraft manu- 
facturing, machine tool, rail equipment and chem- 
ical industries, will continue to step up their 
production where possible. The airlines, railroads, 
utilities and food and petroleum companies will 
also maintain a high rate of activity. But within 
the ranks of the groups which have not participated 
in the defense boom, some substantial shifts in 
relative position appear likely over coming months. 
These will develop slowly, but if realized they will 
possess considerable significance for investors. 


The various divisions of the textile trade to- 
gether with department stores and other retailers in 
the same general class have been among the most 
severely depressed industries in recent months. Al- 
though purchasing power has been setting new 
records with monotonous regularity, the public has 
not cared to spend. Personal saving by individuals 
in the second quarter of 1951 amounted, at an 
annual rate, to $21.1 billion, the largest total since 
the third quarter of 1945. It equaled 9.5 per cent 
of disposable income for the period, a peak since 
the first quarter of 1946. Both figures were ex- 
ceeded in the third quarter when personal savings 
of about $21.7 billion amount to over 9.6 per cent 
of disposable income. 


In recent weeks, however, there has been a 
change for the better. Department store and other 
retail sales are improving, and it is reported that 
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such previously slow lines as clothing, shoes and 
furniture are sharing fully in the gains. Along with 
the advance in sales, retailers have materially im- 
proved their position by reducing their inventories 
from over $20.6 billion at the end of May to less 
than $18.9 billion four months later. Presumably 
their stocks showed another substantial drop in 
October. There will be some delay before the full 
benefit of improvement in retail sales and inven- 
tories trickles back to shoe and apparel producers, 
and still more delay before it reaches the leather 
and basic textile trades, but the trend is in the right 
direction for the first time in many months and it 
seems likely to continue. 


The passenger automobile and electronics in- 
dustries have had to cope with material shortages 
as well as slow demand, and the volume of their 
defense production has not yet reflected the potenti- 
alities of the large orders most of them have re- 
ceived. There is no near term prospect of an im- 
provement in the supply of materials available for 
civilian goods in these two categories, but the bal- 
ance between demand and supply is much better 
and gains in defense output will accelerate from 
now on. 


There are other industries for which changes 
in the rate of activity, while perhaps less marked 
than in the cases cited above, are overdue. Such 
shifts emphasize the need for selectivity in security 
commitments. In addition, changes in wage, ma- 
terial and tax costs will have widely varying effects 
on different groups and even on companies within 
the same group. Finally, there are some industries 
—the airlines are an obvious example—whose 
share prices do not yet reflect improvements which 
have already shown up in earnings. Successful 
investment always requires discrimination, and the 
need is greater than usual today. But the investor 
appears warranted in retention of good yielding 
stocks representing companies in advantageous 
position. 


Written November 15, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Industrial Output Rises | 


Gaining moderately over the previous month, 
industrial production in October reached the high- 
est level since June. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
preliminary index figure for October stands at 220 
(1935-39=100) compared with 219 for September 
and 217 for October 1950, when consumer goods 
were moving in comparatively large volume. Pro- 
duction of durable goods gained 1.5 per cent over 
September largely because of a substantial increase 
in machinery output. A decline of one per cent in 
non-durable goods output chiefly reflected further 
curtailment in the textile mills, but signs of 
improvement in that field already have begun to 
appear. 


Entertainment Field Narrowing 


Decca Records’ acquisition of a 28 per cent 
interest in Universal Pictures is another instance 
of the tendency toward closer association by vari- 
ous branches of the entertainment industry. One 
reason for this purchase is Decca’s interest in pro- 
ducing motion pictures for television, as well as 
the revenue - producing possibilities of old film 
libraries. Those who believe that movies and tele- 
vision are “sisters under the skin” received support 
foe their views when Monogram Pictures recently 
set up a wholly-owned subsidiary (Interstate Tele- 
vision) to produce films for video, only a day 
after Republic Pictures announced plans to pro- 
duce TV films. Hearings on the proposed merger 
of American Broadcasting Company and United 
Paramount Theatres will begin next January; if 
approved by the FCC, this would be the first 
alliance of theater and television interests. Mean- 
while, the downtrend in motion picture company 
earnings has been checked by higher theater 
attendance, although the improvement has not been 
uniform and coverage of present dividend rates is 
still narrow for most companies. 


Electric Tax Repealed 


Repeal of the 3 1/3 per cent Federal excise tax 
on electric energy sales (which was effective 
November 1) is expected to offset about 75 per 
cent of the increase in the corporate income tax 
rate. However, benefits will vary among indivi- 
dual companies, with those having an above- 
average proportion of residential and commercial 
sales (on which the tax was applicable) enjoying 
the greatest benefits. Utilities with large industrial 
loads, on the other hand, will reap insignificant 
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advantages. Although utility earnings generally 
are being squeezed between fixed rates and higher 
operating costs, dividend rates—many of which 
currently afford attractive yields—are relatively 
well secured. This is reflected in firm prices for 
utility shares in recent unsteady markets. 


Retail Sales Up 


October sales figures reflect brisker business in 
department stores and chain stores in all fields as 
compared with the preceding month as well as a 
year earlier. Department store sales during the 
four weeks ended November 3 were up seven per 
cent over the corresponding 1950 period, with 
the gain for the November 3 week alone amount- 
ing to eleven per cent. Early-reporting New York 
stores showed even larger increases for the ensuing 
period through the Armstice Day week-end, inspir- 
ing optimistic forecasts for the Christmas season. 
In the mail order field, Sears, Roebuck’s sales 
climbed 15.6 per cent over year-earlier figures to 
a record volume for October while Montgomery 
Ward was 3.8 per cent ahead. Clothing sales were 
stimulated by cooler weather, shoe store chains 
reported substantial increases in volume, and the 
variety chains reported sales gains averaging nearly 
twelve per cent. 


Carpet Rayon Climbs 


One of the fastest growing fibers this year has 
been carpet rayon, which in the past was used in 
comparatively insignificant amounts. During the 
first eight months of 1951, rayon comprised as 
much as 22.7 per cent of the surface fibers used 
in carpet production, and this figure would have 
been even higher if the rayon yarn had been avail- 
able in greater quantities during the forepart of 
the year. Consumption during the first eight 
months totaled 22.3 million pounds with use of 
well over 40 million pounds indicated for the full 
year. Last year, when because of soaring wool 
costs carpet makers began to speed conversion to 
rayon, carpet rayon comprised only six per cent 
of the total fiber used while in 1949 the percentage 
was only 1.6 per cent. By last August, however, 
rayon fiber had climbed to 33.5 per cent of the 
total. 


Freight Car Output 


Reflecting increased supplies of steel allotted to 
the industry last spring, freight car output climbed 
sharply in October to a total of 10,082 cars, the 
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first time since April 1949 that production has 
exceeded the 10,000 mark. This compared with 
7,816 cars produced in September and 5,484 in 
October 1950. While monthly production will con- 
tinue to fluctuate according to varying allotments 
of steel, the backlog of cars on order remains high. 
With 3,464 new freight cars ordered during 
October, the car builders and railroad shops at 
November 1 had backlogs totaling 132,792 cars, 
or nearly 20,000 more than a year earlier. 


Hosiery Earnings Down 


Overbuying and overproduction immediately 
following the Korean outbreak have had severe 
repercussions on the hosiery industry this year. 
While shipments of women’s full fashioned hosiery 
(most important division of the industry) rose 14 
per cent in 1950 as compared with 1949, a seven 
per cent decline was registered in the first nine 
months of this year. Severe price cutting, both at 
the wholesale and retail level, is another important 
factor accounting for the sharp earnings decline 
that will be experienced this year. Considerable 
reduction in retail stocks was effected in the second 
and third quarters, however and with the industry’s 
best season approaching, prospects favor at least 
a temporary reversal of the recent downtrend. 


Aluminum Czar 

Since DPA launched its aluminum expansion pro- 
gram a year ago, industry executives have .un 
themselves ragged from one to another of a score 
of agencies, each having jurisdiction over some 
phase of aluminum operations, electric power dis- 
tribution or what-not. As a result, the program 
has made little progress. In September domestic 
production of primary aluminum dropped nine 
million pounds from the August figure, to 138.9 
million pounds, although the nine-month total is 
up 17 per cent over the same 1950 period. Latest 


step in an effort to speed things up is DPA’s nam- 
ing of a “czar” with virtually dictatorial powers 
over the industry. 


_ Record Civilian Workers 


Civilian employment in October set a new record 
for the month at 61,836,000 according to Com- 
merce Department figures. Farm employment 
dropped during the month but an increase in non- 
farm employment, also to a new peak, more than 
offset the decline in farm labor. Trade and service 
occupations furnished the major gains, with factory 
employment off slightly because of NPA restrictions 
on materials for durable goods industries. There 
was a sizable drop in several industries as a result 
of students returning to schools and colleges, while 
the number of women in industry showed an in- 
crease. 


Corporate News 


Borden Company’s nine months sales: $542.8 
million vs. $466.2 million in the same 1950 period. 

Walgreen’s October and 10 months sales were 
7.7 per cent and 5.3 per cent respectively above 
the same 1950 periods. 

Standard Oil of California plans a $4 million 
synthetic phenol plant at its Richmond, Cal., re- 
finery. 

Midwest Oil and Mountain Producers stock- 
holders vote December 3 on proposed merger into 
new Midwest Oil Corporation. 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur stockholders vote De- 
cember 12 on 2-for-1 stock split. 

Anaconda Copper plans to build a new aluminum 
plant with 54,000 tons of ingot production annual- 
ly; will cost over $40 million and be financed en- 
tirely by the company. 

Walworth has acquired J. P. Blair Co. producer 
of piping used in the manufacture of electronic 
equipment. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67 97 2.757% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1975... 93 3.15 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 104 4.10 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 

1985 98 3.22 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 30 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999. 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 44%s, 1963.... 102 4.30 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 92 3.12 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969... 96 4.85 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 52 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 101 4.45 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum 95 5.26 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.55 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.62 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


r--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 

1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 36: 
Dow Chemical *2.00 *2.40 al1.90 al.31 99 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 : g1.80 23.08 34 
General Electric 3.80 J c3.91 c2.98 56 
General Foods 2.40 b2.75 bl.47 42 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 t c8.49 6.92 208 
Pacific Lighting 3.00 ; iol i353 52 
Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 : c3.73 c4.55 51 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 : c3.45 c2.67 56 
United Biscuit j c3.27 2.74 32 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months, f—12 months to September 30. g—12 months to July 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends— cated tIndi- 
Paid Paid Annual Recent cated 
1951 Rate Price Yield 
American Stores : : $2.00 34 5.9% 
American Tel. & Tel..... 9: } 9.00 157 58 
Borden Company : J 240 50 48 
Consolidated Edison ... ; . 2.00 31 
Household Finance .... : J 2.40 39 
Kress (S. H.) . ( . 54 
Louisville & Nashville. . ‘ J . 50 
MacAndrews & Forbes. . J J 42 
May Dept. Stores ‘ J , 31 
Pacific Gas & Electric.. 2. i j 34 
Philadelphia Electric .. 1. ; 30 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 2. ‘ J 33 
Safeway Stores ! 31 
Socony-Vacuum F 34 
Southern Calif. Edison.. : ‘ 34 
Sterling Drug : - 41 
Texas Company 3. q j 54 
Underwood Corp. ...... : : t 55 
Union Pacific R.R....... i . . 99 
United Fruit : 5 / 62 
Walgreen Company .... 1. J j 28 


*Indicated annual cash rate, excluding extras, if any. Based 
on indicated annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends~, -—Earnings—, Recent 
195 1951 1950 1951 Price 

Allied Stores t $3.00 b$1.71 b$0.39 
Bethlehem Steel a 4.00 c8.86 6.50 
Cluett, Peabody f J b2.52 b3.24 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. i f1.12 £1.30 
Container Corporation.. 2. . ¢3.55 
Firestone Tire : : b3.34 
Flintkote Company .... J 04.35 
General Amer. Transport. J c3.38 
General Motors 6. x c7.91 
Glidden Company h i g2.15 
Kennecott Copper .... 5. : b3.49 
Mathieson Chemical ... 5 c2.39 
Mid-Continent Petrol... ‘ 05.51 
Simmons Company ... 3: b3.09 
Sperry Corporation ... 2: J b2.10 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1. R c3.62 

. ‘ c6.12 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 1.50 b1.70 


SSESBSRRESLERERARESS 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. {—12 months to June 30. 
g—Nine months to July 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Echoes of proposals to limit expense accounts—OPS 
now allows for added sales and administrative costs in 


setting ceilings—Present farm debt largely short term 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A lot of 
money is charged each year to ex- 
pense accounts. During inflations the 
total seems to rise faster than income. 
Through the last session, there were 
several flank attacks in Congress on 
this matter, and at least one proposal 
to limit the amount that may be de- 
ducted from taxes. Although such a 
law could not pass without drawn-out 
hearings, there may be more statutes 
limiting the accounts, at least of those 
dealing with Government 

On face, it’s fairly clear which in- 
dustries, now beneficiaries of expense 
money, would be hurt. At least in 
Washington, much of the hotel take, 
both for rooms and meals, is probably 
on expense vouchers. Much of the 
liquor bill too is probably charged to 
the boss. Finally, there are all the 
gadgets that salesmen give to their 
customers—plus show tickets. 

At present, the Tax Bureau ex- 
aminers have complete discretion as to 
what they allow, although in practice 
they probably use various unpublished 
standards. The ambiguous position of 
the Bureau itself may put more push 
behind proposals to make these stand- 
ards definite and public—that is, to 
put fixed limits on various types of 
expense. This can be done, of course, 
without a change in law. 


One thing that Congress has not 
investigated is the backgrounds of the 
lawyers hired by investigating com- 
mittees. Quite frequently the plain- 
tiffs, so to speak, who present the 
committees with positive testimony 
are clients. But to investigate the 
lawyer would mean indirectly to in- 
vestigate the Senator who hired him. 


At long last, OPS has changed 
its regulations to allow what are being 
called the “Capehart increases” in 
ceilings. The heart of the change is 
that increases in sales and administra- 
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tive costs, through the first half of the 
year, may be taken into account in 
setting ceilings. In general, there’s 
not much evidence that either has 
gone up much. 

Even if overhead has gone up so 
that companies are given a basis for 
increasing their ceilings, it remains 
doubtful that they’ll be able to raise 
their prices. The goods affected by the 
Capehart amendment in general are 
precisely those for which pretty high 
inventories are still reported. Wares 
are not moving at present prices so 
that it would be idle to increase them. 

OPS had been worried lest the 
amendment would cause such a big 
demand for new ceilings as to over- 
whelm its staff. That may happen. 
However, there’s probably no reason 
for most companies to bother just 
now. No time limit is set on taking 
the additional ceiling so that evidently 
companies can afford to wait. 


Incidentally, the OPS has be- 
come about the most secretive of Gov- 
ernment agencies. Officials don’t dare 
discuss their regulations with news- 
papermen. Much of the news about 
what goes on now comes from the 
outside—from the men sitting in on 
industry advisory committee meetings. 


So far, there’s been no visible 
concern at all in Washington that the 
European attempts at deflation will 
hurt business here. Both France and 
England, evidently, will buy less from 
the United States. Their general cuts 
in imports, moreover, may force other 
countries also to curtail. 


The Agriculture Department 
points out that although farmers are 
virtually free of mortgage debt, they’ve 
been borrowing in other ways. Much 
of the farm machinery they’ve been 
adding to their equipment is held 
against instalment bills. They’ve also 





gone into debt with the banks in order 
to buy various household gadgets. 

The present farm debt is largely 
short instead of long term. Presum- 
ably, it should be met from income. 
Hence, a drop in income could cause 
the sudden liquidation of farmers’ 
assets—particularly produce. In re- 
lation to farm wealth, fortunately, 
this short term debt is small. 


Sen. Douglas’ idea that public 
servants should put complete financial 
statements on the record is spreading 
by indirection. Several Congressional 
investigating committees, without giv- 
ing up their own privacy, are demand- 
ing the returns. of those being in- 
vestigated. 


It’s said that the President’s 
message to the 1952 Congress will 
ask for an additional rise in taxes. 
Truman is expected to point out that 
the present tax bill is just about half 
of what he had requested and to call 
for the remainder. He will ask es- 
pecially for additional taxes on per- 
sonal incomes. 

No doubt the committees will hold 
hearings on whatever is proposed. 
They always do. This year they went 
to work just about as slowly as they 
could, always hoping that something 
would take place that would make 
the additional tax bill unnecessary. 
The same may be expected next year. 


Since the war, there’s been a 
great multiplication of small business 
offices, committees, units, etc., in the 
agencies that handle defense. These 
units can’t keep track of each other ; 
no small business expert feels certain 
that he knows all his opposite num- 
bers in the other agencies. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Building ... 

Breaking away from the rectangu- 
lar floor plan of the average prefabri- 
cated house, Gunnison Homes, a 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel, earlier this 
month introduced an attractive L- 
shaped model called the Catalina as 
the feature attraction of its 1952 line 
—scheduled to go into production at 
the turn of the year, the new line 
will also include a low cost garage. 
. . . A concrete mixture filled with 
minute air bubbles is reported to be 
highly resistant to weathering, abra- 
sion and frost—it’s obtained by add- 
ing Vinsol resin, a product of Davies- 
Young Soap Company, to the con- 
crete while it’s being mixed. 
About a year ago Time, Inc., scrapped 
the name Architectural Forum and 
substituted the title Magazine of 
Building to describe more adequately 
its magazine which had been broad- 
ened in scope so that it would appeal 
to consumers as well as to architects 
and builders—beginning in January, 
it’s going to scrap that title, too, and 
come out with two magazines instead : 
(1) House and Home, aimed only at 
the consumer market, and (2) Archi- 
tectural Forum, reviving the original 


name, edited for the professional 
only.... A gypsum wallboard panel 
manufactured by Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corporation bears a fire-resistant 
rating of one hour—formerly avail- 
able only in the Chicago area because 
of limited production, it’s now mar- 
keted from coast to coast. 


Business & Industry .. . 

Take it for what it’s worth, but the 
first countries to seek space to exhibit 
their products at the Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair next March 22 to 
April 6 were those closest to the Iron 
Curtain—they were Hong Kong, 
Turkey, Western Germany and Aus- 
tria. .. . Sixteen nations will be rep- 
resented at the International Confer- 
ence of Manufacturers which opens in 
New York on December 3—primary 
objectives: (1) how to increase pro- 
ductivity, and (2) how to obtain a 
maximum of cooperation between in- 
dustry in Western Europe and the 
United States. . . . Rayon clothing 
will last twice as long as the result of 
a new chemical process described by 
Dan River Mills as a “milestone in 
textile progress and much too big to 
restrict to itself’—referred to under 
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its laboratory name, X-2, the process 
will be offered the entire textile indus- 
try; cloth made by it is now being 
manufactured and will be offered for 
general sale in 1952. 


Office Equipment .. . 

Typewriter platforms built into 
office desks frequently tend to sag 
with use, but they needn’t any more 
because of a new tubular support 
which can be erected in a matter of 
seconds to hold the platform steady 
and minimize vibrations—introduced 
by Royal Typewriter Company, it’s 
called the Roytype Pedestaleg and is 
adjustable for any desk. . . . Charles 
Bruning Company’s new Model 20 
Copyflex, a machine designed for 
producing a medium volume of 
copies at low cost, is described in a 
four-page brochure just made avail- 
able—ask for booklet A-2009 when 
writing Bruning. ... An efficient new 
typewriter for the blind bears the 
trade-name Perkins Brailler and is a 
product of Howe Memorial Press— 
it operates quickly and quietly, aided 
by specially designed Tenite plastic 
keys which have been carefully chosen 
to respond to the stroke of sensitive 
fingers. . . . Simultaneously with the 
issuance last month of the first United 
Nations regular postage stamps, a 
metered mail version made its ap- 
pearance showing a stylized outline 
of the Secretariat Building and fea- 
turing the “UN” initials—four post- 
age meter machines, manufactured by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., are in use at the 
UN... . Time-saving method of pro- 
ducing statistical and organizational 
charts is offered by Chart-Pak, Inc. 
—it’s based on a group of printed, 
adhesive-backed tapes, tabs and tem- 
plates which can be reproduced by 
photostat or by photo-offset. 


Rubber... 

For persons with cold feet, literally 
and not figuratively, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company has developed an 
electrically - operated rubber foot 
warmer which soon-will be available 
in a wide variety of colors—pos- 
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sible uses: shops with cold drafty 
floors, football fields beneath players’ 
benches or wherever immobility chills 
the feet. . . . Speaking of keeping the 
toes warm, the Armed Forces in 
Korea are being issued new insulated 
rubber boots which are reported to 
protect against frost-bite even at 45 
degrees below zero—functioning on 
the same principle as a Thermos bot- 
tle, the footwear is the product of 
cooperative research by Hood Rubber 
Company and the Naval Clothing 
Depot in Brooklyn. . . . Green and 
red holly leaf and berry decorations 
for the forthcoming Christmas season 
are being made of Vion plastic (a 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
product) by Flexon Products Cor- 
poration—the decorations adhere to 
glossy surfaces without special ad- 
hesives or water, and can be peeled 
off and used over and over again. 


Tools & Equipment .. . 

Master Rule Manufacturing Com- 
pany claims an advantage for its latest 
model steel measuring tape since a 
flick of a locking lever on the case 
holds the measurement so that the 
user can move to a more advantage- 
ous position to read it—tape is avail- 
able in six, eight and ten foot lengths 
and with etched blue steel or black- 
on-white lettering and graduations. 
... Self-locking anchor nut securely 
grips the bolt without necessitating 
an auxiliary locking device—lower in 
height and lighter in weight than 
comparable lock nuts, it’s made of 
high-carbon spring steel by Kaynar 
Mfg. Co. .. . Small fluorescent table 
lamp with a 2 x 6 inch metal shade 
produces intense but cool illumination 
suitable for jewelers, laboratory 
workers, hobbyists and _ industrial 
workers—made by Stocker & Yale 
and trade-named the Lite-Mite, it 
features a jackknife support bracket 
for flexibility in adjusting the direc- 
tion of the light. 


Random Notes... 

Hallmark Company’s latest novelty 
card is a three-foot long cardboard 
train of the old-fashioned “wood 
burner” variety—it serves the twin 
purpose of a Christmas greeting card 
and a storage place for all other Yule- 
tide greetings received... . Ameri- 
can Lawn Tennis has been succeeded 
by The Racquet, which appeared for 
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Here is a brand new steel for 
use in a secret electronic device. 
It was developed by Armco at the 
request of the U. S. Navy. 


This steel, wound on the four 
little spools you see, is only one- 
tenth the thickness of a human 
hair. Because of its super-thinness, 
these miniature steel coils were 
shipped in an aspirin box instead 
of in a boxcar. 


Manufacturers of home and in- 
dustrial products are familiar with 
many other Armco Special-Pur- 
pose Steels. Their qualities range 
from fighting rust to holding 


porcelain enamel in a lifetime 
bond. And Armco research tech- 
nicians are developing new metals 
right along. For example, new- 
comers to Armco’s large family of 
stainless steels are two special 
types for products requiring high 
strengths and hardnesses. 


Although Armco Special-Pur- 
pose Steels are in short supply now 
because of defense needs, it will 
pay you to keep them in mind. 
The familiar Armco trademark. 
nationally advertised for 37 years, 
has quickened sales of millions of 
steel products. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \amcg 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 
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the first time a fortnight ago—the 
new monthly magazine will cover the 
fields of tennis, squash and badmin- 
ton... . An ink that is “instant-dry, 
waterproof and launderproof”’ is being 
marketed by Speedry Products, Inc., 
under the trade name Magic Marker 
—made in nine colors including black 
and white, the ink comes in a bottle 
closed with a felt pack which doubles 
as a writing nib; it works with equal 
ease On porous and non-porous sur- 


faces. ... A paint that is said to be 
as flexible as leather is recommended 
for the restoration of leatherette seat 
covers—washable, Ram-Cote, as the 
paint product is called, is made by 
Ramcote Products. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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Business Background 


Federated Department Stores management adjusts basic policy 





to conform with shifting pattern of the nation's population 





ASIC TREND—The manage- 

ment of Federated Department 
Stores recently announced the forma- 
tion of a new division, Fedway, which 
will build and operate complete de- 
partment stores in smaller cities— 
250,000 population and up. Back of 
the announcement is recognition of 
a fact which until recently had been 
in the realm of an interesting hy- 
pothesis. Since 1940, as the latest 
Census Bureau report clearly reveals, 
a basic trend has developed in the 
direction of decentralization. In the 
process, faster-growing smaller cities 
have become metropolises. 


Survey—In the opinion of Fed- 
erated, as reported by its president, 
Frep Lazarus, JR., opportunity lies 
in those areas where development has 
been most dynamic, and to select 
them an intensive survey has been 
conducted. Amarillo and Wichita 
Falls, both in Texas, are examples, 
and in each Fedway will build a com- 
plete department store. Five other 
cities have been selected and stores 
will be built in them within the next 
twelve months. 


Objective—In the seven cities 
selected, the 1950 population has in- 
creased by 80 per cent over 1940. 
For the country as a whole the gain 
is 15 per cent. Stores will be located 
in downtown areas within easy walk- 
ing distance of present business cen- 
ters, and real estate acquisitions have 
been completed with an eye to future 
expansion and need for parking space. 
“Fedway services in these rapidly 
growing cities will include complete 
customer satisfaction, delivery serv- 
ice, and a choice of credit facilities— 
30-day charge, instalment, budget 
and layaway plans,” Mr. Lazarus ex- 
plained. “Basic objective is to bring 
to the main streets of these dynamic 
smaller cities the best in large city 
department store merchandising.” 
Cost of the seven stores will be $20 
million. No new financing is con- 
templated. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Economies — President of the 
new Fedway Division is Morris 
GINSBERG. Federated brought him 
into its organization about two years 
ago to participate in the development 
of the smaller-city program. He had 
spent seventeen years with Mont- 
gomery Ward before joining the de- 
partment store management group. 
Economy of operation was stressed 
by Ginsberg as an important aim and, 
in this connection, he pointed out that 
the new Fedway units “will be served 
by their own central buying and 
operating organization located in 
New York City.” Thus, seven stores 
will share the administrative and sell- 
ing expense which one store would 
otherwise bear. 


Silent Oscar—Since this is cor- 
porate Oscar season we made a cur- 
sory survey of the Oscar situation in 
general. One tidbit we discovered 
concerns a rubber owl nicknamed Os- 
car who was put in service by New 
York Central three years ago. The 
job of Oscar the owl, perched on a 
favorite roosting place on the facade 
of Central’s Utica station, was to 
scare pigeons away. He has failed. 
After some early skepticism on the 
part of the pigeons, according to ad- 
vices gathered in the course of a rou- 
tine day by JAMES BruGGER, recently 
promoted to chief of Central’s publi- 
cations, the birds stamped their okay 
on Oscar and accepted him as a non- 


cooing member of the colony. Other 
stratagems have been tried by Cen- 
tral. “Success,” reports Brugger, “has 
been limited,” 


Brothers Two—Sitting in on the 
tightly reined but pleasantly ruled 
court of Judge Harotp R. MeEpina, 
an observer at the so-called monopoly 
case against the investment banking 
trade gets the impression that Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. is synonymous with rip- 
snorting, spur-digging competition. 
Certainly its leadership is vigorous. 
Heading the Chicago firm are two 
genteel brothers, both of whom are 
celebrating decennials this year. Har- 
op L. Stuart, president, was born 
70 years ago in Providence and 
makes his headquarters in Chicago. 
Cuartes B. Stuart, vice president, 
was born 60 years ago in Chicago 
and makes New York his home. The 
two brothers have spent many hours 
together walking from Manhattan's 
uptown Seventies, where Charles .B. 
lives, to downtown Wall Street 
where the New York branch is lo- 
cated. Walking is their hobby. 

Centenarian—Providence incid- 
entally boasted a fairly venerable 
and efficient utility at the time the 
elder Stuart was born there. It is 
the Providence Gas Company of 
which R. L. FLeTcHER, needless to 
say much younger than the company 
he heads, is president. The company 
was incorporated under Rhode Island 
laws in June, 1847 and two years 
later at the time of the 1849 Cali- 
fornia gold rush initiated its divi- 
dend paying record which has held 
intact for 102 years since. It heads 
the list of veteran dividend paying 
stocks listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange which trades in 24 stocks 
which for more than a half century 
have been yielding regular income. 


Katy’s Back—An office to serve 
the “Far East” was opened for 24 
hours by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad, and formal advance an- 
nouncement to that effect was broad- 
cast by M. RircHey CRING, spokes- 
man for the southwestern line. Emer- 
gency purpose was to meet, and serve, 
financial writers and others attending 
the Wall Street Follies of ’51 which 
was held at the Hotel Astor in New 
York on November 16. 
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Dividend Changes 


American Encaustic Tiling: Extra of 
5 cents and quarterly 12%4 cents, both 
payable November 30 to stock of record 
November 23. First extra since 1948. 

Cities Service: $1 and special of $1, 
both payable December 17 to stock of 
record November 23. 

Coty: 10 cents payable December 7 
to stock of record November 20. Com- 
pany makes one payment a year and 
paid 20 cents in 1950. 

Drewrys: 40 cents payable December 
10 to stock of record November 19. 
Company paid 35 cents in the previous 
quarters. 

Flintkote: Year-end of $1 and quar- 
terly of 50 cents, both payable De- 
cember 10 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 26. 

General Tire & Rubber: 50 cents plus 
extra of $1.50, both payable November 
30 to stock of record November 20. 

Hammermill Paper: Extra of 75 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
December 10 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 20. 

Heyden Chemical: Extra of 5 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
December 1 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 19. 

Hygrade Food: 25 cents and 5 per 
cent stock, both payable December 14 
to stock of record November 30. 

Ingersoll-Rand: $1 payable December 
17 to stock of record November 19. 
Company already has declared four divi- 
dends this year. 

International Nickel: Extra of 80 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
December 20 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 20. 

Mathieson Chemical: Regular quar- 
terly dividend increased to 50 cents from 
40 cents per common share, payable 
December 22 to holders of record De- 
cenaber 11. 


Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator: 
50 cents plus extra of 25 cents, both 
payable December 10 to stockof record 
November 20. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills: 50 cents pay- 
able December 10 to stock of record 
November 23. Previous payments this 
year were 75 cents in each quarter. 

Pfizer: Extra of 15 cents and quarter- 
ly of 25 cents, both payable December 6 
to stock of record November 21. 


Phelps Dodge: Extra of $1.25 and 
quarterly of $1.25, both payable De- 
— 10 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 19. 


St. Joseph Lead: $1 payable De- 
cember 10 to stock of record November 
23. Dividends of 75 cents each were 
paid in the preceding quarters this year. 

Sterling Inc.: 5 per cent stock divi- 
dend payable December 20 to stock of 
record November 26. Previous payment 
was 15 cents in cash on December 27 
last year. ; 

Tilo Roofing: 15 cents payable De- 
cember 15 to stock of record November 
23. Company paid 20 cents in previous 
quarter. 

Underwood: Year-end of $1.75 pay- 
able December 10 to stock of record 
November 19. 

U. S. Rubber: $2 payable December 
10 to stock of record November 19. 
Company paid $1.50 each in September 
and June and $1 in March. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 








200,000 Shares 
THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 per Share) 





Price $20.50 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. Dominick & Dominick 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


| Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. 


| Incorporated 





Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 


November 15, 1951 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on Novem- 
ber 9, 1951 declared a regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 
($1.00) per share on its $10 par value Common stock. The board 
also declared a special dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on such stock. Both dividends are payable December 17, 1951 
to stockholders of record as of the close of business November 


23, 1951. 
W. ALTON JONES, President 








WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established "4 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 
Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position; 

Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any invest- 
ment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place 


New York 6, N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 

My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 


ADDRESS 


(Nov. 21) 4 
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Street News 





SEC relaxes rules governing prospectus material—Small 


town banker leads fight against wasteful Federal spending 


fter months of study the Securities 
A and Exchange Commission has 
issued a new set of rules for the gui- 
dance of underwriters in the selection 
of prospectus material. Several items 
of information heretofore regarded as 
“must” may be left out or boiled down 
without violating the SEC’s concep- 
tion of complete disclosure. The pro- 
posed new form would save five to 
ten per cent on the printing bill, which 
is quite a consideration. Someone has 
said that the chief beneficiaries of the 
Securities Act are the printers and the 
lawyers. 


The Bank of Reidsville (N. C.) 
is about as little known outside that 
community as the First National Bank 
of Englewood (Ill.) was before it 
attracted nationwide fame during the 
war. The president of the latter at- 
tracted attention for his firm determi- 
nation not to allow the bank to be 
overstuffed with Government bonds as 
its principal investment. He said he 
would rather liquidate the bank than 
do that, and liquidate he did. 

The Bank of Reidsville came into 
the limelight a few days ago when a 
director, T. L. Gardner started a 
campaign to bring home to depositors 
the dangers of increasing Federal debt. 
The bank sent to its depositors copies 
of an envolope-stuffed folder supplied 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
showing a graph of the debt increase 
from $2.2 billion just after the Civil 
War to the present $255 billion. 

Mr. Gardner went to the American 
Bankers Association convention in 
Chicago and had some success in sell- 
ing the idea to other bankers. This 
was at about the time Allan Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, spoke chiding bankers 
for their lack of leadership. 

Speaking of Federal debt, it isn’t 
increasing as far as the participation 
of small investors is concerned. The 
amount of “E” bonds outstanding 


actually decreased $117 million in the 
September-October period which coy- 
ered an all-out drive to rekindle in- 
terest in savings bonds. Redemptions 
of “E” bonds exceeded sales in every 
month from April 1950 through Oc- 
tober 1951. The Street wonders how 
long the Treasury will insist on pay- 
ing the same interest rate on savings 
bonds as it did ten years ago. 


It has been one setback after 
another for the Government since re- 
sumption of the trial of investment 
bankers for alleged violations of anti- 
trust laws. Judge Medina hasn't 
agreed with many of the inferences 
drawn by the Department of Justice. 

The big developments in the invest- 
ment banking suit will come when 
counsel for the defense gets an oppor- 
tunity to pick apart the factual infor- 
mation submitted by the Government. 
The best statistical brains in the 
Street have been sifting this informa- 
tion and they claim it is full of glaring 
errors and half-truths. 


Some members of the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee which, 
among other accomplishments, turned 
thumbs firmly down on the West Vir- 
ginia bonus bond issue because it was 
inflationary, may have started having 
their doubts. The reason—that con- 
struction mess along Broad Street 
starting at Exchange Place and run- 
ning clear around into Wall Street. 
The finest granite curbstone anywhere 
in the city is being hauled out and re- 
placed by nothing less than a steel 
curb. Steel is supposed to be in short 
supply, rationed and everything else. 
The economists say that anything con- 
tributing to demand for short goods 
and materials is inflationary. New 
York City isn’t borrowing money for 
that specific Wall Street boondoggle, 
but it asked the voters last election 
day to exempt a half billion dollars 
of bonds from the debt limit. 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., on November 8, 1951, de- 
clared the following dividends: Quarterly 
dividend of 87%4 cents per share on the 
outstanding 3%% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the outstanding 4% Cumulative 
Second Preferred Stock, both dividends 
payable December 28, 1951, to stockholders 
of record December 12, 1951. A quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
outstanding $1.00 par value Common 
Stock, and an extra dividend of 15 cents 
per share, both payable December 6, 1951, 
to stockholders of record November 21, 


195] 
ROBERT C. PORTER 
Secretary 


























Dividend #16 ; 
A dividend of forty (40) cents per share 
for the fourth quarter of 1951 has been 
declared on the common capital stock of 
this company payable December 10, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 19, 1951. 


Drewrys Limited U.S.A., Inc. 


South Bend, Indiana 
T. E. JEANNERET, Secretary & Treasurer 




















WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


November 23: Aldens Inc.; American 
Meter; Automatic Steel Products; Bond 
Stores; Bridgeport Gas & Light; Brown- 
Forman Distillers; Canadian Canners; 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric; Con- 
solidated Gas and Electric Light & 
Power; Cornell Paperboard Products: 
Delaware Power & Light; Detroit Steel: 
Fostoria Pressed Steel; General Elec- 
tric; General Candy; Gibson Refriger- 
ator; Grand Rapids Varnish; Home- 
stake Mining; Laclede Gas; Laclede 
Steel; Maryland Dry Dock; Matson 
Navigation; Mengel Co.; Monroe Chem- 
ical; Montgomery Ward; National Cash 
Register; National Steel Co.; Newport 
Industries; Power Corp. of Canada; 
Purolator Products; Rock of Ages 
Corp.; Snap-On Tools; South Penn 
Oil; Stokely Van Camp; Wesson Oil. 

November 24: General American Oil 
of Texas; Jones & Lamson; Mersey 
Paper Co.; Oxford Paper; Ralston 
Purina; Woodley Petroleum. 

November 26: Atlantic Refining: Ben- 
dix Aviation; Commercial Solvents; 
Consolidated Car Heating; Consolidated 
Cigar; Crane Co.; Creameries of Amer- 
ica; Draper Corporation; Garrett Corp.; 
General Mills; General Railway Signal; 
Hall Printing; Kaynee Co.; Koppers 
Co.; F. E. Myers; New Orleans Public 
Service; Northern Natural Gas; Uni- 
versal Leaf Tobacco. 

November 27: Aerovox ‘Corp.; Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad; Allied 
Chemical & Dye; American 
Razor; American Tobacco; Arnold Con- 
stable; Arundel Corp.; Atchison Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway; Barber Oil; 
Bausch & Lomb Optical; Borden Co.; 
Botany Mills; Bucyrus-Erie; Bullard 
Co.; Bulova Watch; Carpenter Steel; 
Celanese Corp.; Consolidated Edison 
(N. Y.); Continental-Diamond Fibre; 
Crowell-Collier Publishing; Dana Corp.; 
Diamond T Motor Car; Duke Power; 
Eastern Malleable Iron; Family Fi- 
nance; Holland Furnace; MHoudaille- 
Hershey; International Business Ma- 
chines; Kansas Power & Light; Les- 
sings Inc.; Lindsay Light & Chemical; 
Ludwig Baumann & Co.; Marshall Field 
& Co.; Merck & Co.; Mueller Brass; 
National Lead; Polaris Mining; Read- 
ing Co.; Robertshaw-Fulton Controls; 
Ruberoid Co.; St. Joseph Light & 
Power; Servel Inc.; South Porto Rico 
Sugar; West Texas Utilities. 

November 28: Advance Aluminum 
Castings; Allegheny Ludlum Steel; 
American Agricultural Chemical; Amer- 
ican Bank Note; American Maize 
Products; American Snuff; Anaconda 
Wire & Cable; Armstrong Cork; At- 
lantic City Electric; Bell Telephone of 
Canada; Brown & Sharpe; Bush Ter- 
minal Buildings; Chapman Valve; Cleve- 
lang Builders Supply; Decker Manufac- 
turing; Delaware & Hudson Co.; Elliott 
Co.; Hercules Powder; International 
Silver; Lone Star Cement; R. H. Macy 
& Co.; McGraw Hill Publishing; Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities; Murray Corp. of 
America; South Carolina Electric & 
Gas; Southern Oxygen; Stewart-War- 
ner; Sylvania Electric Products; United 
— & Manufacturers; Wheeling 

teel. 
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SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 


Here’s one of America’s 
most popular whiskies, 
richer, milder, far more 
pleasing to the taste. 


Blended Whisky 
86 8 proof. The 
straight whiskies 
in this product are 
8 years or more 
old. 35% straight 
whisky. 65% grain 
neutral spirits. 





OLD 
SCHENLEY 


Straight Bourbon 
or Rye Whiskey, 
100 proof. 8 years 
old, Bottled in 
Bond. Twice as old 
as most Bottled-in- 
Bonds. 


SCHENLEY 


THE HOUSE OF RARE WHISKIES 





Schenley Reserve, Blended Whiskey 86 
proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley 
Distributors, Inc., New York, N. Y. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in the. respective 
amounts per share set out be- 
low, have been declared pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business, Dec. 1, 1951, on the 
following outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 

Preferred 3742¢ per share 

Common 25¢ per share 

By Order of the Board. 

L. B. PorpHam, Secretary. 
Toronto, Nov. 8, 1951. 
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CIARK 
< EQUIPMENT J 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Clark Equipment Company today 
declared the following dividends: 


Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 

75 cents per share, payable Deceme 
ber 10, 1951. to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 26, 1951. 


5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share payable December 
15, 1951, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business November 
29,1 


November 9.1951 G.E. ARNOLD 


Secretary 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Divided No tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37} cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable December 31, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 21, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed on or about December 
20, 1951. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 























DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 


day before the record date. 


Company 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper.*Q25c 
Addresso.-Multig. ....Q75c 
Allis-Chalmers Q$1 
Amer. Encaustic T..Q12%c 
Do E 
American Seating ... 


Do . 
Ashland Oil & Ref... .Q50c 
Aspinook Corp. ...... Q25c 
A Ge GOW. Leics ick $2 
Baveet (5B. T.) «20s Q15c 
Belden Mfg. 040c 
Bell Aircraft 
Brown & Bigelow.. “Q25e 
Brown Rubber ........ 25c 
Brown Shoe 
Bruck Mills Ltd. cl. B.*Q15c 
Brunswick-Balke Col..Q50c 
Buffalo Forge 1 
Burton-Dixie Corp.... 

Do 
Canada Breweries Ltd.. 
Cent. Ill. Pub. S 
Century Electric.. 

Century Ribbon Mills. Oise 

Do E10c 
Cinn. Milling Mach.. ..Q50c 
Ch. Rock Is. & Pac 
Cities Service 

Do 
Clark Equipment 
Claussner Hosiery 
Col. Broadcast. cl. B.. 


Do 
Copper Range 
Coty International 
Dayton Mall. Iron.. 
Devoe & Raynolds 


Diamond Alkali . 

Dow Chemical 

Empire Dist. 

Fairchild Eng. & Air.. 
Finance Co. Amer. cl. B.$3 


? $3 
Gaylord Container. .Q37%c 
General Foods Q60c 
Gen. Precision Equip... .25c 
— CW. Ts) 56k Q37%c 

I 


Gulf States Util 
Hammermill Paper ... 

Do 
Hecla Mining 
Heyden Chemical 

Do 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr..Q20c 
Huttig Sash & Door....50c 
Hygrade Food Prod.....25c 
Industrial Rayon 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Int’l Business Mach... 
Int'l Paper 
Int'l Petrol. Ltd 
Johnson & Johnson. ..Q25c 
Kaiser Alum. & 

eh) 28 ee ee iwi 
Kern County Land.. 


Do 
Kimberly-Clark 
Klein (D. Emil) 


Pay- 
able 
1- 1 
1-10 
12-20 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-15 
1- 3 
12-14 
1- 2 
12- 1 
12-20 
12-13 
12- 1 
12-31 
12-15 
12-15 
11-27 
11-30 
11-30 
i 
11-30 
12-14 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-27 
12-17 
12-17 
12-10 
12- 1 
12- 7 
12- 7 
11-30 
11-30 
12-17 
12- 7 
11-28 


12-20 
12-20 
12- 6 
1-15 
12-15 
12- 6 
12-14 
12-14 
12-10 
12- 5 
12-11 
12-27 
12-27 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-14 
12-14 
12-12 
12-17 
12-10 
12-17 
12-14 


-12-11 


11-30 
12- 5 
12- 5 
1- 2 
12-24 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
12- 1 
12-21 
11-28 
11-23 
11-23 
11-19 
11-19 
12- 3 
12-14 
11-30 
12-12 
11-17 
11-30 
11-13 
11-19 
12-15 
11-15 
12- 1 
11-16 
11-20 
11-20 
11-30 
11-15 
11-23 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-15 
12-13 
11-23 
11-23 
11-26 
11-21 
11-23 
11-23 
11-16 
11-16 
11-23 
11-20 
11-14 


12- 6 
12- 6 
11-23 
1- 2 
12- 1 
11-19 
12- 4 
12- 4 
11-30 
11-15 
11-23 
11-29 
11-29 
11-19 
11-20 
11-20 
11-20 
11-19 
11-19 
11-20 
12- 1 
11-30 
11-26 
11-19 
11-20 
11-23 
12- 4 
11-23 


11-16 
11-16 
11-16 
12-10 
12-12 





Company 

Lanston Monotype.... 
Lion Oil 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Mathieson Chemical .... 
Mead Johnson 

Do 
Metal Textile Corp.... 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg.. .50c 

Do E2 
Minn. Mining & Mfg.... 
Monarch Mach. Tool...30c 
Montana-Dakota Util..22%c 
Munsingwear Inc. ....Q25c 
Muskegon Piston R.....20c 
Nat’] Radiator QOl5c 
Newberry (J.J.)......Q50c 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr.. .40c 

Q30c 


Noranda Mines Ltd..... 
North Amer. Co 
O’okiep Copper 

Pac. Port. Cement 
Parker Pen cl. B 


Parker Rust Proof.Q62Y%c 
Pfeiffer Brewing 50c 
—— is See Q25c 


Pitts. Coke & Chem...Q25c 
Pyrene Mfg. .......... 20c 
Rath Packing 
Reliance Mfg. ........ Ql5c 
Rockwell Mfg. ....... Q50c 
St. Joseph Lead 
Scott Paper 
Shattuck Denn M 
South. Calif. Water. . 
Singer Mfg. 
Standard Oil (Ky.).. 
Do 


“0 
.050c 


Sunshine Mining Q20c 

Superior Oil (Calif.)...$1 

Transue & Williams 

Truax Traer Coal....040c 

Tung-Sol Elec. ....... Q25c 
Do 

Underwood Corp 

United Aircraft 

United Carbon 

United Corp. 

U.S. Gypsum O$ 
Cee E$1.50 

United Stockyards ....E10c 

Venezuela Syndicate ..-10¢ 

Virginia Elec. & Pwr.. 930c 

i ane Ry 


Winnipeg Electric .... 


Accumulations 


Gary (Theo.) $1.60 pf...20c 
Tel. Bd. & Sh. 7% pf..... $2 


Stock 
Amer. Seating 
Dow Chemical ....... 21 24% 
Hygrade Food Prod... .5% 
Int’l Business Mach.... 5% 
Stetliee -fie: 555003555 9% 


*Canadian currency. 
African tax. E—Extra. Q— 
annual. 


Record 
11-16 
11-30 
11-23 
12-11 
12- 5 
12- § 
11-20 
11-20 
11-20 
11-23 
11-19 
12-14 
11-16 
11-23 
12- 3 
11-27 
12- 1 
12- | 
11-15 
12-7 
12- 4 
12-7 
12-12 
12-12 
12-12 
12-12 
11-19 
11-16 
11-21 
11-21 
11-20 
11-29 
11-20 
11-20 
11-20 
11-23 
12- 3 
11-26 
11-15 
11-23 
11-30 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-23 
11-30 
11-20 
11-30 
11-19 
11-19 
11-19 
11-23 
11-23 
11-26 
12- 7 
12-7 
11-20 
11-19 
11-30 
12-11 
12-11 
11-19 
11-30 


12-20 
11-15 


11-19 
1-2 
11-30 
1- 4 
11-26 


7Subject to 7%4% South 
Quarterly. S—Semi- 
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Wage Boosts 





Concluded from page 3 


forcing another Federal agency to re- 
yise its rules as well. The fact that 
1952 is an election year is not calcu- 
lated to stiffen the spines of WSB 
members. 

The steel industry is engaged in a 
gigantic expansion program. It has 
budgeted $1.2 billion for this purpose 
for 1951, and huge further outlays 
will be needed in 1952 and 1953. Un- 
less the group can earn substantial 
profits, it can neither finance these re- 
quirements from internal sources nor 
obtain the needed money from in- 
vestors. Earnings are already being 
seriously diminished by higher costs 
and taxes; if they are reduced still 
further by a wage-price squeeze the 
country will simply not get the addi- 
tional steel it needs. 

Furthermore, neither the steel in- 
dustry nor the steel workers’ union 
operates in a vacuum. If steel grants 
a wage increase, other industries will 
be forced to do the same, a pattern 
uniformly witnessed in the six earlier 
“rounds” of wage hikes since early 
1946. Both logic and experience 
demonstrate beyond question that 
when large wage increases are grant- 
ed, prices must rise. Thus, we seem 
to be in for another turn in the 
familiar wage-price spiral. 

A few months hence, the AFL will 
doubtless be able to repeat with only 
slight changes a statement from its 
August 1946 Labor’s Monthly Survey 


accusing steel workers of using the, 


strike “to force the Government 
dictated wage price formula of Feb- 
tuary 14 which broke price ceilings.” 
This article also noted that ‘“Practi- 
cally the entire living-cost rise has 
occurred since the steel workers 
forced the price-ceiling break in Feb- 
tuary and as a direct result of this 
break.” 


Petrochemicals 





Concluded from page 11 


trated along the Texas Gulf Coast. 
But Canada, with its vast resources, 
is likely to play an important part in 
the industry’s future development. 
Canadian Chemical Company, a Cela- 
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Reynolds & Co. 


November 15, 1951 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to 
buy, any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,150,000 Shares* 


Canadian Atlantic Oil Company Ltd. 


Common Stock 
$2 (Canadian) Par Value 


*of which 25,000 shares are being offered in Canada 
by Ross Whittall Limited 


Price $6.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from 
suth of the several Underwriters named in the Prospectus 
and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 





























nese affiliate, will complete a new 
plant at Edmonton late next year, 
thereby permitting the production of 
many basic organic chemicals in the 
Dominion for the first time. Cela- 
nese’s petrochemicals plant at Bishop, 
Texas, is believed to be capable of 
doing a $50 million per year business 
and this figure may be doubled when 
the Canadian unit is completed. 

While dynamic growth is evident 
in this promising field, certain risks 
are also present. Among other things, 
heavy plant investment is required 
and keen competition between the 
giants of the petroleum and chemical 
industries promises to make the go- 
ing rough for organizations that are 
not able to keep abreast of rapid tech- 
nological changes. Representation in 
petrochemicals is afforded by all nine 
companies in the accompanying table, 
but Standard Oil of California and 
Union Carbide appear particularly at- 
tractive among the top quality issues 
for long term investment purposes. 
On a somewhat lower quality level 
are Lion Oil, Phillips Petroleum and 
Shell Oil. 
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CONTINENTAL 


CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 


declared payable January 2, 


1952, 


to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 14, 1951. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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King-Seeley Corporation 


New York Air Brake Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Michigan. Office: 315 South First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in November. Number of 
stockholders (July 31, 1950): Preferred, 335; common, 1,885. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Common stock ($1 par) 

Business: Makes automotive instrument panel soins: 
gauges, speedometers and engine governors; also wood- 
working power tools, grey iron castings, interval timers and 
table top electrical appliances. Most of automotive products 
are for original equipment, with Ford Motor taking about 
two-thirds in a recent period. Woodworking tools and elec- 
trical appliances are sold to Sears, Roebuck & Company for 
its Craftsman and Kenmore lines. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$7.4 million; ratio, 7.4-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.0 million. Book value of stock, $27.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936-37 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Under normal operating conditions diversification 
lends some stability although activity tends to follow the 
pattern of the general business cycle. Slack in civilian goods 
output should be cushioned by defense production, but mar- 
gins will be lower on this type of work. 

Comment: Stock is a speculative business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.78 $1.77 $0.96 $1.59 $4.84 $4.52 $6.06 $4.39 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid M 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.15 1.90 2.80 2.50 
wn 5 28% 17% 19% 22% 32 28% 
2 12% 12% 12% 15 21 24 


oe New York Stock Exchange August 27, 1951; previously New York Curb 
=xchange. 


Incorporated: 1890, New Jersey. Office: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
iN, ma a Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in March at 117 Main 
Bt,. , Plemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 1, 1950): 


ae : 
Long term 
Capital ty ($5 par) 


Business: One of the two leading manufacturers of air 
brake equipment for locomotives, freight, passenger and 
special cars. Company has a cross licensing agreement with 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Also manufactures high- 
pressure hydraulic pumps and a hydraulic automotive brake 
cylinder. Owns a 57% interest in Kinney Manufacturing Co., 
producer of mechanical high-vacuum pumps, etc. In 1951, 
acquired Hydraulic Equipment Co. and option on Aurora 
Pump Co. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1951, 
$7.2 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.3 million. Book value of common stock, $26.75 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899-07; 1910-21; 1923-31, and 
1936 to date. 

Outlook: Railroad purchasing power and general business 
volume are the principal factors influencing sales for both 
criginal equipment and replacement, and business should 
continue satisfactory although subject to wide swings. 

Comment: Shares are a businessman’s investment. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. a 50 «=6©$1.12 $1.83 $3.10 $3.17 $2.45 $2.98 t1$2.84 
Dividends paid 1 1.60 1.25 1.75 175 4100 125 © 1.70 

299% 34% 23% 21% 16% 19% 28% 
22% 18% 16 15% 12% 12% 17% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1951. Includes $0.33 postwar refund. tNine months 
to September 30 vs. $1.85 in same 1950 period. 





Standard Oil Company of California 


Sangamo Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, to succeed an established business. Office: 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. Annual meeting: First Thurs- 
day in May. Number of stockholders (May 3, 1951): 100,554. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $50,000,000 
Subsidiary long term debt 45,210,531 
Capital stock (no par) 28,673,192 shs 


Business: The third largest fully-integrated oil company 
in U. S. and Pacific Coast leader in production and market- 
ing. Crude reserves, among the country’s largest, are in 
California and the Southwest, Mid-Continent, Gulf Coast and 
Rocky Mountain areas and in Western Canada and Vene- 
zuela. Foreign interests include 30% in Arabian American Oil 
and Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co. and 50% in Bahrein-Caltex 
group of companies. Gross production of crude in 1950 totaled 
105.5 million barrels (51.3 million in California), or 91% of 
110.5 million barrels refinery run. 

Management: Among the most progressive in the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $189.9 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $66.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $77.4 million. Book value of stock, $33.88 per share, 
adjusted for subsequent stock split. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to date. 


Outlook: Crude oil reserves provide major part of refinery 
requirements, placing company in a strong position. Area 
served is in above-average growth phase, and sales should be 
maintained at satisfactory levels. Profits should continue 
ample to support generous dividend policy. 


Comment: Capital stock possesses investment attributes. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.. oe e $1.98 $2.34 $3.74 $5.63 $5.05 $5.26 $4.55 
Dividends paid 0.91 1.04 1.45 11.81 71.90 72.50 
22% 27 285% 338% 38% 43% 55% 
15% 17% 19% 25% 24% 264 99° 44 


“Adjusted: for all stock dividends and 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. a 5 tock 
dividend. tNine months to September 30 vs. $3.73 in same 1950 period tics 








Incorporated: 1899, Illinois. Office: Eleventh Street and Converse Avenue, 
Springfield, Illinois. Annual meeting: First Saturday in April. Number 
of stockholders (April 15, 1951): 1,245. 


Capitalization: 


Long term 


deb $1,932,000 
Common stock $i par) 


*700,000 shs 


*297,782 shares (51% of stock then outstanding) held by families of 
founders, May 31, 1951. 


Business: Manufacture and sale of electric watthour 
meters and auxiliary devices (65.3% of 1950 net sales), capa- 
citators (17.1%), time switches (4.2%), recording speedom- 
eters or tachographs (2.7%) and special products for na- 
tional defense (10.7%). In recent years, 75% of dollar vol- 
ume excluding defense production has been sold to public 
utilities and 20% to radio and television manufacturers and 
others in the communications industry. 

Management: Officers and directors long with company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $6.3 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$1.5 million; inventories, $7.6 million. Book value of stock, 
$35.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1927-32 and 1936 to date 
(earlier records not available). 

Outlook: Sales are closely tied in with growth of electric 
customers and with public utility expenditures for new 
equipment, and earnings are likely to continue to reflect 
largely the trends in this industry. 

Comment: Shares are in the business cycle category. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.98 $0.96 $0.94 $2.66 $3.46 $2.43 $3.57 +$1.79 
Dividends paid 0.55 0.55 0.55 1.10 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.12% 


9 15 18% 14% 17% 14% 37 23% 
in ae 26% 2 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1951. t+Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.22 in 
same 1950 period. tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange September 4, 1951; previously 


Chicago and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


12 Months to September 30 


Alpha Portland Cement... $498 = $5.72 
Amer. Gas. & Electric.... 4.75 4.66 
Carolitia. Pwr. & E6t...3352: 3.08 KM fs: 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 0.69 0.70 
Cent. Maine Power....... 1.62 1.56 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv.. 0.92 1.07 
Chattanooga Gas ........ 0.19 0.16 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 1.05 0.94 
Cons. Natural Gas....... 5.58 4.69 
Consumers Power ....... 2.84 2.80 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.72 2.18 
Giant Portland Cement... 0.52 0.93 
Mount. States Tel. & Tel.. 5.98 6.49 
eer rrr 2.62 3.13 
Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 7.09 7.72 
Pennsylvania Power ..... p21.08 39.17 
Phila. Transportation ..... 1.11 D1.21 
Public Service (N. H.)... 1.94. 1.92 
Tide Water Power....... 0.82 1.16 
Tee Fe 6 sbncdanss 0.92 1.02 
9 Months to September 30 
ACF-Brill Motors ...... 1.99 )D0.14 
Allied Products ......... 2.56 2.29 
Amerada Petroleum ..... 3.92 3.46 
a 1.48 1.50 
Amer. Brake Shoe....... 3.81 2.98 
Amer.-Hawaiian 
Ee 0.90 1.18 
Amer. Locomotive ....... 1.82 1.81 
Amer. Machine & Foundry 1.29 0.97 
Asmat, Metal oo. ccescccs 4.90 aaa 
Amer. Seating .......... 5.38 4.08 
PS hb vcididensen 0.37 1.03 
Amer. Viscose .......... 4.16 5.86 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 4.86 3.19 
Apex Electrical Mfg...... D0.73 1.64 
Armstrong Cork ........ 4.38 wie 
Arvin Industries ........ 2.54 2.91 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 2.32 8.17 
Dariams. Steer csc ccdcccaes 1.68 0.27 
Bell & Howell........... 2.02 2.15 
Beneficial Loan ......... 2.75 2.33 
Boeing Airplane ........ 3.75 7.58 
| 6.43 9.96 
Bristol-Myers .......... 2.72 2.14 
Bucyrus-Erie ........... 2.68 1.46 
ree 3.50 1.15 
Byron Jackson .......... 2.01 1.58 
Calumet & Hecla........ 0.80 1.41 
Celamese COP. .cccccccs 3.27 5.03 
Century Electric ........ 2.16 1.25 
Cerro Ge Paseo ...sc0ks 9.09 1.84 
Chic. & South. Air Lines.. 1.72 0.78 
Chrysler Core. ...ccccec 5.76 12.09 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze 3.24 4.49 
CO CE ic vccccacess 0.35 0.12 
ee LS, a 4.91 5.89 
Coca-Cola Int’l .......... 22.41 22.88 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet . 1.63 5.28 
Columbia Broadcasting .. 1.51 1.56 
Commercial Credit ...... 6.72 7.07 
Cie SN cde dkewawdvar 2.69 3.04 
Consolidated Cement .... 3.96 3.76 
Cons. Retail Stores...... 0.68 0.89 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre .... 1.88 1.72 
Copper Range ........... 1.18 2.05 
Creameries of Amer...... 1.02 0.93 
Decca Records .......... 0.52 0.71 
Delaware & Hudson..... 6.82 6.01 
Diamond Match ......... 3.74 4.99 
Diamond T Motor Car.. 1.32 0.27 
i eee 5.67 8.18 
Dobeckmun Co. .......... 3.57 2.21 
‘du Pont (E. I.) 
de Nemours .......... 3.34 4.67 
i. soo: 0.69 0.90 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 

9 Months to September 30 
Eastern Air Lines........ $1.62 $0.73 
OOS eee 1.18 1.96 
Evans Products ......... 1.76 3.01 
Federal-Mogul Corp. .... 3.72 3.53 
VGRCER COME 6/ca.diesice arene 3.58 3.60 
Co errs 0.78 2.16 
Food Machinery & Chem. 3.16 2.28 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 2.60 3.40 
Gen. Amer. Transport.... 4.20 3.38 
Gamble-Skogmo ......... 0.99 1.00 
Gaylord Container ....... 2.67 1.61 
Cee CH bs ccceciaves 1.07 0.48 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising 2.68 3.16 
Gen. Precision Equip..... 0.79 0.72 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood. 3.40 3.86 
Globe-Union ............ 1.65 3.10 
Greenfield Tap & Die..... 4.09 2.58 
Hammermill Paper ...... 4.44 3.50 
Household Finance ...... 3.17 3.38 
po gs Bere re 4.80 3.96 
Holland Furnace ........ 0.98 1.81 
ee eer 5.16 5.57 


Int’l Cigar Mach......... 1.31 1.50 
Int'l Silver ‘ 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur.. 2.68 2.46 


Lammas COP. .csicccs 0.68 0.58 
CS ee 3.47 3.09 
ere 3.55 4.45 
Maracaibo Oil Explor..... 1.04 0.48 
Marshall Field .......... 1.29 2.29 
Martin (Glenn L.)...... 0.12 2.20 
i... eee 2.24 4.25 
Be CO. oc ccnnccees 1.29 2.01 
McWilliams Dredging ... 1.01 1.23 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 7.15 5.51 
PE IE iotaiis's Keween 1.13 1.41 
Motor Wheel .......... 2.56 4.02 
PN BOND. osc cvessiess 6.06 9.16 
Munsingwear, Inc. ...... 1.01 1.78 
National Steel Corp...... 4.68 5.85 
Nat’! Vulcanized Fibre... 2.25 1.80 
New Orleans, Tex. & Mex. 

DOD ccscetiinsnnseceenn 9.97 13.69 
N. Y. & Hon. Rosario 

DE iccaneaws cous 3.89 2.63 
Niagara Share ........... 0.46 0.58 
Northeast Airlines ...... 0.41 0.44 
Pacific Coast Co......... D1.47 1.97 
Pacific Western Oil...... 1.34 1.05 
Pan Amer. Petrol. & 

EE. 6 dant bes haawes 3.65 3.28 


Panhandle Prod. & Ref... 0.71 0.66 
Park Utah Cons. Mines.. 0.04 0.02 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel.. 2:40 0.66 


Parmelee Transp. ....... 0.82 0.21 
Peoria & Eastern Ry...... 5.14 2.37 
Pitney-Bowes ........... 0.90 1.15 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 336 3.73 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 2.52 3.58 


i Ry Se eee 3.37 2.03 
Reed Roller Bit......... 2.23 1.71 
err 5.30 3.95 
Ruppert (Jacob) ........ 1.17 D2.29 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

Bd, sb sawnavicineaxes 2.04 2.63 
Scovill Mfg. ............ 2.72 3.35 
Shattuck (Frank G.).... D0.05 0.46 
Silver King C. Mines... 0.11 D015 
Southern Pacific Co...... 6.02 9.28 
Standard Coil Products... 0.79 ee 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 2.68 3.33 
Sam Chemtend  .....2 2600 0.84 1.28 
Superior Steel .......... 3.43 2.51 
Sweets Co. of Amer...... 1.46 
Sylvania Electric Prods.. 3.16 3.31 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
9 Months to September 30 


Thor Corporation ........ $0.66 $2.48 
Trans World Airlines .... 2.55 2.86 
a. ee Ce. ot. ss 0 e's 9.29 12.75 
Universal Cons. Oil...... 6.58 5.81 
De See Toe e 3.11 3.57 
Westinghouse Elec. ...... 2.67 3.38 
Weston Elec. Instrument... 2.82 2.55 
Wheeling Steel .......... 7.30 8.34 
White Motor ............ 3.96 3.63 


White Sewing Machine.. 1.03 3.94 


3 Months to September 30 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. 0.54 6.65 


Amer. Hide & Leather... DO0.42 4 0.28 
Best’ Foods ©... 6.6.6.6. 0.66 1.01 
Carpenter Steel ......... 1.75 1.88 
Colo. Fuel & Iron........ 1.02 1.63 
Goodall-Sanford ......... 0.75 0.35 
Jaeger Machine .......... 1.13 1.16 
Kageer (Jules) ......... D0.18 0.45 
Keystone Steel & W..... 0.60 0.78 
McKesson & Robbins..... 0.63 0.84 
Motor Products ......... 1.05 3.53 
Pabco Products ......... 0.41 0.49 
Procter & Gamble........ 1.22 1.50 
ak a 4 0.38 0.44 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 0.62 0.75 

12 Months to August 31 
Boston Woven Hose...... 13.66 7.84 
Galveston-Houston Co.... 1.62 0.80 
Maine Public Service..... 1.59 1.56 
Nat’! Linen Service...... 1.10 1.28 
Sherwin-Williams ....... 7.23 7.44 


Southern Colorado Pwr... 0.86 0.83 
9 Months to August 31 


Devoe & Raynolds........ a2.72 a3.20 
Devoe & Raynolds....... b1.36 b1.60 
Douglas Aircraft ........ 4.37 3.96 
Eee Comm .....i.. 4.87 4.03 

6 Months to August 31 
Collins & Aikman........ 3.30 1.78 
Eversharp, Inc. .......... 0.88 1.14 
errr ree 1.13 1.63 
RS SO ch cacsendcue 1.61 1.51 


12 Weeks to August 18 
United Board & Carton... 0.97 0.23 


12 Months to July 31 


Addressograph-Multigraph 6.84 7.22 
Argus Cameras ......... 1.04 1.05 
Deweioew Brus. ......... 0.93 1.26 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. 4.93 4.77 
ee 1.27 1.11 
Fassrde Seger ....0600«: 2.65 2.78 
0 2 rere 1.44 6.31 
King-Seeley ............. 4.39 6.06 
Te err er 0.74 0.21 
Northrop Aircraft ....... 7.28 D010 
Royal Typewriter ....... 3.89 3.39 
Schwitzer-Cummins ...... 4.96 2.85 
South Coast Corp........ 1.64 0.27 
Young Spring & Wire.... 8.53 11.46 
12 Months to June 30 
Aspinook Corp. .........- 2.55 2.51 
Bree CE Ba) Ciiccsas: 6.39 4.81 
Consolidated R.Rs. of Cuba 7.00 p3.18 
fee ee p9.69 pD2.92 
Guantanamo & Western... 3.48 D2.13 
Petroleum Heat & Pwr... 1.13 0.54 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel .. 4.58 2.11 
6 Months to June 30 

Claude Neon, Inc......... 0.32 

McColl-Frontenac Oil.... *1.03 


#098 
Missouri-Kan. Pipe Line.. 0.83 es 


*Canadian currency. a—Class A. b—Class B. 
p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Company 


Century Ribbon Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1897, West Virginia. Office: 1022 Crocker Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Cal. Annual meeting: Fourth eae in May. Number of stock- 
holders. (March 31, 1951): 8,322. 


secant 
Long 
Capital” ois “gio par) 


Business: Owns low-grade lode gold mining properties in 
Juneau district of Alaska. The 75% owned Pacific Mining 
Co. and Harvard Gold Mining Co. also own gold-bearing ore 
properties in California. Properties have been idle since 1944. 

Management: Principal officers long with company. 

Financial Pesition: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $521,415; ratio, 9.1-to-1; cash, $54,897; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$100,000. Book value of stock, $11.71 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1931-41; none since. 


Outlook: Labor and other high operating costs vs. fixed 
gold price render mine resumption in Alaska uncertain; 
California mining prospects hinge also on economic condi- 
tions. Meantime, power sales provide some revenue, but net 
returns have not been important. 

Comment: Stock is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per share. ir 19 D$0.07 D$0.11 D$0.12 tD$0.48 D$0.23 D$0.06 ee 
Dividends paid .... None None None None None None None None 

9% _ 7 $% 4% 35% +14 

6% 3% 2 a 2% 
Before depletion. +After depletion. tAfter eave for loss on Pacific Mining 
investment, $0.42 in 1948, $0.15 in 1949. D—Defici 


Incorporated: 1922, New York; established 1878. Office: 1071 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in 
. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 650. 


mesenger rooniy= 


Long term 


$750,000 
Capital ae y par) 


*198,899 she 
*52% owned by President Irving Levy and associates February 15, 1950. 


Business: With an annual capacity of 300 million yards, 
company is leading domestic manufacturer of fancy and 
staple ribbons. Major portion of output is sold directly to 
retail trade. Plain staple constitutes over 90% of produc- 
tion. Trade names include Century, 950, Bryant Park and 
Windsor Triumph. Wholly owns Century Factors, Inc. 

Management: Experienced and capable, largely one family. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1951, $3.2 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $764,367; 
inventories, $3.6 million. Book value of stock, $20.23. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924-1926; 1937-38; 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Competition and styles are important earnings 
factors, with company’s strong trade position standing it in 
good stead. 

Comment: Stock involves risks common to the textile group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. -* 74 $0.97 $1.90 $1.51 $1.80 $0.87 $1.47 1T$1.16 
Dividends paid .15 0.42% 0.67% 0.75 0.75 0.60 0.70 0.70 
16% 24 14% ll 8% 9% 11% 
5% 11 9% 7% 6% 6% Ru, 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. tNine months to September 30 vs $0.89 in 
same 1950 period. 





Rohm & Haas Company 


Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1917, Delaware; established 1909. Office: 222 West Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 
April. “ia of stockholders (February 9, 1951): Preferred, 133; 
common, 1,557. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


+Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($20 par) 


*$1,800,000 
$61,539 shs 
$831,842 shs 


*Privately held. fCallable at $105. tChairman and members of family 
owned 47% of the preferred and 52% of the common on February 9, 1951. 


Business: Manufactures a diversified line of chemical prod- 
ucts: (1) plastics (including Plexiglas acrylitic sheet and 
Plexene modified styrene molding powder); (2) resinous 
adhesives and coatings; (3) leather chemicals; (4) textile 
chemicals; (5) agricultural and sanitary chemicals; and (6) 
heavy and organic chemicals and intermediates. , 

Management: Able and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $18.7 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $5.9 million; U. S. 


Gov’ts, $4.7 million. Book value of common stock, $43.97 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1938 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s growth has been above industry aver- 
age, output reflecting four-year (1948-51) expansion program 
outlays approximating $25 million. Major share of earnings 
has been ploughed back into the business. For duration of 
over-all defense program, at least, demand from principal 
industries served should hold at high level. 


Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding. In recent 


years market for common has heavily capitalized company’s 
growth possibilities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $1.99 $1.39 $5.78 $4.66 ood 6.09 92 6.2 
Dividends paid Not Available 3 $0 $a ir 


—Listed on N. Y. Stock me Ta 68% 107% 160 
————— April 20, 1949 -———_____ 36 60% ost 


*Pro forma 1944-48. +tAlso paid 4 in stock. 
$6.64 in same 1950 period. a 
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tNine months to September 30 vs. 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware; established 1856; mame changed from 
William R. Warner & Co., Inc., in July, 50. Office: 113 W. 18th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. ‘Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in January. 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 entice 
Common stock $1 par 


$2,000,000 
78,466 shs 
7958,625 shs 


 *Callable at $105. 1698095, share (66.7%) held in voting trust 


terminating November 22, ; 558,564 shares (58.3%) owned by 
Gustavus A. Pfeiffer in April, 1951. 


Business: Manufactures and sells cosmetics and perfumes 
(68% of 1950 domestic sales), ethical pharmaceutical special- 
ties (21%), proprietary pharmaceutical specialties, toiletries. 
Consolidated foreign subsidiaries accounted for 27% of 
1949-50 aggregate sales. Trade names include Richard 
Hudnut, Dubarry, Chen Yu, Sloan’s Liniment, Sloan’s Balm, 
Vince, Bathasweet, Nonspi and Stacomb. To acquire Maltine 
Co. (pharmaceutical specialties). 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $12.8 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$5.5 million; inventories, $9.7 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $14.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
former A and B and present common stocks, 1948 to date 
(earlier payments not reported). 

Outlook: Government controls over ingredients and con- 
tainers may curtail output and sales of cosmetics and per- 
fumes, but over-all sales should not be materially affected. 
Higher taxes and rising costs may affect earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade, common is specu- 
lative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 19506 1951 
*Earned per share... $2.69 $2.80 $6.87 +$0.92 S3 $3.11 $2.67 §$1.29 
Dividends paid .... - Not reported————— .36 0.36 10.55 0.50 

Listed N. Y. Stock Exch 195 
June 18, 1951 16% 











*1944-50 on shares after 1950 recapitalization. +tBefore extraordinary charges, $0.66 
in 1946, $0.60 in 1947. tDividends paid on old A and B stocks, adjusted to new 
stock after 1950 recapitalization. §Six months to June 30—no comparison. 
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Phelps Dodge 





Concluded from page 14 


overburden will have to be removed 
by steam shovels before the ore body 
can be mined. The company estimates 
that the pit, with a circumference of 
four miles, contains 41 million tons of 
ore averaging 1.14 per cent copper. 
It will be approximately four times 
the size of the old Sacramento pit at 
Bisbee which yielded almost 10 mil- 
lion tons of ore. 

A concentrator with a capacity of 
12,000 tons of ore a day will be 
erected, and first shipments are ex- 
pected to be made to the Douglas 
smelter early in 1954, eventually add- 
ing something like 100 million pounds 
a year to Phelps Dodge’s copper out- 
put. In 1950 copper output of all its 
properties totaled 489.7 million 
pounds, and deliveries, which included 
production from custom ores as well 
as purchased copper, totaled 679.2 
million pounds. At the close of 1950 
the company had on hand only work- 
ing stocks and copper in process. 

In addition to copper, Phelps 
Dodge produced 2.5 million ounces of 
silver and 67,824 ounces of gold in 
1950. Lead production amounted 
only to 11.6 million pounds, zinc out- 
put to 48.6 million pounds. 

Phelps Dodge operates refineries 
at El Paso, Texas, and Laurel Hill, 
N. Y., which treat copper anodes 
and blister copper from the company’s 
smelters and also a substantial amount 
of custom or toll metal returnable to 
others. Its fabricating subsidiary, 
with divisions at Bayway, N. J., 
Yonkers, Glenwood and Nepperhan, 
N. Y., Fort Wayne, Ind., and Los 
Angeles, produces copper, bronze and 
brass products for the electric utili- 
ties, general industry, railways and 
the building and household equip- 
ment industries. 

With copper in shorter supply than 
at almost any time in the past, Phelps 
Dodge faces an indefinite period of 
capacity production and profitable op- 
eration. Selling around 77, the cap- 
ital stock—the company has neither 
preferred stock nor long term debt— 
affords a return of 7.8 per cent on 
the basis of this year’s regular and 
extra distributions, and is suitable 
for inclusion in the average business- 
man’s portfolio. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1951 














A ~ a easy divi- 
dend 50¢ per share 
nat declared on the Capital Stock of this 
mpany, payable December 18, 1951, to 
ders of record November 30, 1951. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
November 13, 1951. 
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92nd CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 15c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on January 2, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 12, 1951. 


LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer 
November 13, 1951 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 62%4 cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable December 10, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M. on 
November 23, 1951. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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Give a POKER METER 


COPYRIGHTED) 
























AN ff This handsome enameled, multicolored, 

pure wood Poker Slide Rule quickly and easily 

h ise, +. 

TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY Za f oclerpek erry mp ee 
The Board of Directors has declared a divi- sult value alone—to veteran poker players 


—is well worth the price. $1.25 postpaid 


dend of $1.00 per share and an additional or & for $6.00 


dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 










pany’s capital stock, payable December 15, HORSE Order Several Today! 
dhmeslonm=e2 ia METER| IDEAS UNLIMITED 


Same Prices P. O. Box 553 San Diego 6, Calif. 


GIVE TO POKER BUDDIES AND CUSTOMERS 






RICHARD T. FLEMING, 
Secretary 

















The Incomparable 
Christmas Gift 


A FINANCIAL WORLD SUBSCRIPTION 


For Anyone Interested in Investment 
Attractive Gift Card Mailed With 
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Your Holiday Greetings. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C0 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FrnancraL Wor.D; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 


(d) Newly-Revised Annual “Stock FactocraPH” Book, 
FREE. 


(1 For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 








Check here if this is a GIFT subscription to start 
at Christmas time, and SEND GIFT CARD with 
Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes from 


Sennen NN CHREEE dS oi wicle 4s oso 8 Ee ea ae Haw 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on. all news devel- 
opments that may affect his holdings. 


Tax-Exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing in- 
vestments from businessmen, according to a 
new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and 
the safety of these obligations. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," ''Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities." 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Guns as Gifts—For the businessman whose 
hobby is hunting there is no finer gift than 
a precision-made automatic shotgun. A new 
folder describes several models that will suit 
huntsmen of every degree of experience. 
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Financial Summary 
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Trade Indicators 


§Electrical Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


837,743 


Nov. 3 


7,319 
101.0 


— 1951 


Nov. 10 


7,396 
101.1 


+840,000 





qNet Loans { Federal ) 
{Total Commercial Loans. . ‘| Reserve 
{Total Brokers’ Loans Members } 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 
{Demand Deposits 

{Money in Circulation 

{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


000,000 omitted. $As of following week. +Estimated. 


$34, 
20,571 


Oct. 31 
083 


1,077 
31,926 
52,124 
28,410 

828 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones —— 





Nov. 7 


$34,117 
20,667 
1,049 
31,596 
52,162 
28,534 
806 





November 
Averages: 7 8 g 1 
30 Industrials .. 257.14 257.14 259.91 
20 Railroads . 78.11 79.78 79.73 
15 Utilities 46.02 46.08 46.35 
65 Stocks 93.60 94.55 


0 

261.29 
79.78 
46.45 
94.87 


12 


Ex- 
change 
Closed 





- 


Details of Stock Trading: 7 8 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,490 1,410 1 
Issues Traded 1,156 1,093 1 
Number of Advances 424 
Number of Declines 390 
Number Unchanged 279 
New Highs for 1951 4 
New Lows for 1951 53 
Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


97.55 
$2,885 


97.60 
$2,300 


752 
173 
209 
10 
15 


97.63 
$2, 


660 


November 
9 


470 
134 


3 
260.41 
79.61 
46.43 
94.64 


"High 
276.37 
90.08 
46.50 
100.04 


1951——_ 


Low 
238. 
72.39 
41.47 
86.92 





540 
825 
455 
167 
203 

7 

5 


97.61 


$800 


12 


| 
| 


| 
Ex- 





1951 
Oct. 24 
2.904% 
3.257 
3.515 


“ Oct. 10 
2.838% 
3.196 
3.469 


*Average Bond Yields: Oct. 17 


2.877% 
3.218 
3.497 


3.294 
3.545 
Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials 

20 Railroads i 

20 Utilities d 

90 Stocks 5.72 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


Oct. 31 
2.946% 


Nov.7 “ 


2.965% 
3.306 
3.551 


6.27 
6.17 
5.67 
6.20 


High 
2.965% 
3.306 
3,551 


13 
1,160 
1,103 

34 

499 

258 

13 
27 


97.56 
$2,001 


Low 


2.616% 
3.876 
3.105 


68 
60 
6 
6 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 13, 1951 


Shares 
Traded 


62,900 
60,600 


American Airlines 

Greyhound Corporation 

Radio Corporation 

United Air Lines 

Pan American World Airways 

General Motors 

United States Steel 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary... 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 

Anaconda Copper 


———Closing—_, 


Nov. 5 


Nov. 13 


Net 
Change 
41% 
a 
+ 
43% 


~'y 

5 
7," 
+2), 
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— es J ss 
~ Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 
This is Part 1 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
is 
30 1941 - 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
¢»bott Laboratories ......... BONNE. kéddscess 55% 51% 63% 644% 88 122 sees 
25 Se didneasbes 46 37 51% 52% 60% 82% ae PaCe ‘ean aan 
(After 2-for-1 split een aie Wei oe 91 87% 79% 79% eoee 
0 March, 1946 ......... Cos ni, <damecsats 61% 66% 63% 69% ae 
15 and April, 1949)........... eee F ae aa Os ee 51 54% 
10 Earnings wanes $0.72 $0.69 $1.05 $0.86 $0.89 $2.89 $2.73 $2.98 $2.68 $2.91 
5 Dividends ... 0.54 0.47% 0.50 0.55 0.55 1.43% 1.62% 1.20 1.80 1.85 
0 )CF-Brill Motors ........... re jacks tee 10% 177 19 10% 6% 3% 
Pe a a adie 8% 9% 8 5 2% 1% 2% 
95 Earnings wake $0.50 $1.07 $0.85 $0.29 $0.31 D$0.91 $0.22 D$3.46 D$2.20 D$0.13 
Dividends ... Sates raat Seen saa None None None None None None 
Fe PR TEN High ......... 51 
50 (After 3-for-1 split een ‘ alaes 50 eeee 
1 SS eee BNE cass deesee = cae 25% 30% 43% 3 sees 
and 2-for-1 split BU eccecicns 6 , aes aes nuea ere Pe 21% 27% 
574 April, 1949) .......... $6¢s BME vasceonses mira “wna anes esos mpi si daa ‘nes 17% 19% 
27 Earnings .... $1.61 $0.90 $1.01 $1.03 $0.95 $2.27 $3.79 $3.68 $1.91 $3.46 
61? Dividends ’ P 2.00 1.75 2.00 
50 eeeeereees 
v8 Earnings ges . y 2 5 E j ‘ 4 i , 
674 Dividends ... 0.60 0.45 0.50 0.60 0.65 0.80 0.85 1.10 1.26 1.52 
60) = Adams-Millis ................High .... 
361 adidas 
392 Earnings .... . i 5 4 i Z , : ‘ 
240 Dividends ... Ian BFS 1.75 1.75 2.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 
388 Addressograph-Multigraph.. . 
085 Wee 
Earnings .... A A J A s ; 8 
Dividends ... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 2.35 2.25 2.75 
Admiral Corp. ...........++.. BME scevesiss Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 21% 20% 30 
BI cgccccouce December,: 1945 17 8% 14% 
(After 2-for-1 split | ees wed ees aa waae Sar eoan 19% 39% 
November, 1949) ......... ROO cacesevcss ss aks ee wane ee eases aaa Site 144% 17% 
cm, Earnings .... $0.09 $0.17 $0.28 $0.56 $0.39 $1.05 $1.25 $1.82 $4.12 $9.53 
ow Dividends ... 0.03 None 0.06 0.05% 0.06 0.06 0.19 p0.42Y% 0.50 1.00 
~# Affiliated Gas Equipment....High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 13% 
J ee eee April, 1949 5% 7% 
14) Earnings .... k$0.06  k$0.28  k$0.88 k$0.78 k$1.19 k$0.54 k$1.83  k$2.05 $1.55 $1.76 
6.92 Dividends ... Initial payment on $1 par stock April 1 0.52% 0.65 
wel Air Reduction ............... I sicttcaies 45 41% 48% 43 56 59% 38% 27% 23% 28% 
B BEE ncnesconss 34% 29% 38% 37% 39% 33 25% 18% 18% 20% 
, Earnings .... $2.62 $2.37 $2.41 $2.15 $3.04 $1.66 $2.08 $2.36 $2.26 $3.15 
- Dividends ... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
"4s Alabama & Vicksburg Ry...High ......... 75 69 76% 100 _i2? 135 112 108 110% 121 
GW, Sse cxares 73 61 75.98% 104 100 99 97% 110% 
49) Earnings ....———_—_ Leased to ‘Wesn. & Mississippi Valley R. R. in turn controlled by Illinois Central 
258 Dividends ... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.0 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 
hb Alaska Juneau Mining....... AR cacecean 5 4 7 7% 9 ia 7 4% 4% 3% 
2] eae - 1% 1% 5% 6 5 3% 2 2% 2% 
Earnings .... $0.49 $0.16 D$0. 12 §D$0.19 §D$0.07 §D$0.11 §D$0.12 §D$0.48 §D$0.23 §D$0.06 
i Dividends ... 0.37% None None None None None None None None None 
Be MN TR iiskseciinca deviation GE: i icicsede 8% 7% 16% 215% 27 51% 31% 21% 18% 23 
-  _ 3% 4% 6 15% 15% 25 16% 13% 13% 153%4 
seal Earnings .... $1.17 $1.74 $1.74 $2.04 $1.58 $7.10 $2.52 t*$3.68  a$2.03 a$5.35 
a Dividends ... 0.25 0.50 0.60 0.75 0.75 1.37% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
16% Alleghany Corporation ...... MD. aansecens % y 3% 3% 6% 8% 5% 4% 4 5% 
76 LOW nccccceses % 3/16 5/16 2 2% 3% 2% 2 2% 25% 
0 Earnings .... D$0.48 D$0.49 D$0.13 D$0.61 D$1.12 D$0.001 D$0.50 D$1.06 D$1.20 $0.43 
05 Dividends ... None Nnoe None None None None None None None None 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.....High ......... 25% 223% 31% 2934 42% 61% 48% 34 27% 47% 
g EE iteadiwinba 17% 16 18% 24% 22% 38 27 23% 17% 21% 
0 Earnings ..... $3.91 $3.13 $2.96 $2.70 $2.68 $5.12 $4.66 $5.05 $1.15 $7.07 
1 Dividends ... 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
- Allegheny & Western Ry....High ......... No 73% 75 91 108 113 104 96 93% 100 
(6% gtd.) Rs sca aehive Sales 57% 64 70 91 91% 9034 90 89% 
Earnings .....—H—- Leased to Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh which is controlled by Rattimore: & Ohio 
Dividends ... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 
51 Allen Industries ............. errr 11% 9 11% 15% 25% 26 24% ae aaa pile 
EE aces sues 4% 3% 7 9% 13% 17% 15% ea ex es 
Net (After 100 stock dividend High ......... es Pai sean Bete maine eat 12% 11% 8% 11% 
ange Getaher, IEF) ..0ccscccess MNT acdiceaceaa Saas aus aia geus er eeag 10% 7% 6. 8} 
¥/ Earnings ..... $0.83 $0.71 $0.71 $0.76 $0.38 $1.33 $2.15 $2.11 $1.79 $2.66 
+1 i Dividends ... 0.50 0.38 0.38 0.38 0.38 0.50 0.62% 0.60 0.75 1.05 
% y Allied Chemical & Dye....... SN cicsctics 167% 149 165 157 194 212% 202 198 210 256% 
y Hh BME giccndsice 135% 118% 140% 141 153% 154 164 171 169 200% 
334 (After 4-for-1 split ree sage pea: pias wae aon aise meas pies wake 60% 
ee July, 1950) ....2.cccscceee | eee eee meas ere anes eo eee ae ga meee Pee axe 53 
Earnings .... $2.42 $2.31 $2.15 $2.04 $2.14 $3.02 $3.42 $3.59 $4.19 $4.65 
. y Dividends 2.00 1.75 1.59 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.00 
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_a—12 months to January 31, following year. h—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to October 31. p—Also paid stock. t—12 months to January 
1, 1949. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 


*Fiscal year changed. §Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


















Key to better research ~~. . WHIRLING OILTO MAKE BETTER 
DRIVES. Here, advanced studies in hydraulics are being conducted. Inside this 
transparent model of an automatic transmission, oil is pumped at high speed 
against various types of vanes and the action recorded in motion pictures taken 
at 7.000 frames a second! This speed had to be reached to show exactly how 





much turbulence is created by the flow of oil around the vanes, making it pos- 
sible to determine the most efficient design. 








Automatic driving is out of this whirl 


ie car owners realize how long it takes to develop an 
idea from the dream stage to a working reality. 


The automatic drive is a typical example. More than 25 
years ago General Motors began to seek a new, simpler, 
smoother way of transmitting power from engine to wheels. 
First it was a subject of long research in which new discov- 
eries were made about the behavior of liquids in motion. 


Then GM engineering took over, translated laboratory devel- 
opments into scores of working models, weeded them out 





see 
Ir 
& Key to beter engineering 


TESTING ON THE TOUGHEST HILL OF ALL. 
Before a new automatic drive is put into produc- 
tion, GM’s engineers test it on Pikes Peak—almost 
14 miles of relentless 10% grade and hairpin turns. 
The summit is 14,110 feet above sea level—which 
cuts horsepower in half. Here they test the newest 
automatic drives—in trials more wicked than you 
could meet in usual motoring—and make design 
improvements before manufacturing takes over. 





by many brutal tests to find the most practical. Finally GM 
production units worked out ways to manufacture them at 
low cost, to give you the automatic drives available on all 
GM cars—Powerglide, Dynaflow, and Hydra-Matic— plus 
heavy torque-converter drives for buses, military vehicles, 
and construction machinery. 


This is a cycle that never stops at General Motors—on every 
phase of automotive advancement, from fuels to finishes. 


That is why the key to any General Motors car is your key 
to greater value. 


Key to better manufacturing 


ACHIEVING VOLUME THAT MEANS VALUE. 
Getting a precision assembly like an automatic 
drive from laboratory to production line calls for 
high-speed methods of making them at low cost. 
Typical solution: this automatic 18-station drill- 
ing machine whose infallible electric fingers help 
form 108 transmission parts an hour with super- 
precision. Such equipment brings automatic driv- 
ing to GM car owners at reasonable cost—and 
gives GM vital skills for defense work. 







YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE— 
THE KEY TO A 
GENERAL MOTORS 
CAR 





GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE © BUICK ¢ CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 








